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Geo. W. Maher ou2ie 


Maher's 
maturity 
& what 
propelled 
him to it 


What pushed George Maher to the 
self-confidence he achieved at the 
very beginning of the 20th century? 


Age and experience. Maher (pro- 
nounced "may-urr," accent on the 
first syllable, for new readers) was in 
his early 30s, and his practice was 
more than a decade old. Under the in- 
fluence of Silsbee, and showing the 
impact of his contemporary Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Ma- 
her had gone 
through a variety 
of styles, and was 


ready for his own. 


His wife’s family. 
This always busy, 
hearty, ever cre- 
ative large bunch 


Maher & the 
Brooks. 


Front from left, 
daughter Carol 
Brooks MacNeil, 
father Alden Brooks, 
mother Ellen Brooks. 


Back from left, 
Hermon MacNeil, 
daughter Frances 
Brooks Wyld, Arthur 
Wyld, daughter 
Elizabeth Brooks 
Maher, George 
Maher. 


Family photo collection. 


of Brookses 
and their 
spouses could 
only spur 
George to 
more and 
more activi- 


ty. 


Example: Sister-in-law Carol and her 
husband Hermon MacNeil, both of 
them sculptors, were living in Paris 
when Maher (along with wife Eliza- 
beth, we can assume) visited the Par- 
is world’s fair of 1900. In February, 
a writer for Brush & Pencil maga- 
zine found the MacNeils at 114 Rue 
de Vaugirard. Their “studio bears 
witness to the four years of hard 
work in Rome from which he has 
just returned.” The writer noted 
Hermon’s work for the entrance to 
the US. pavilion, and predicted that 
Carol’s bronzes “will certainly at- 


Mah er appreciates. 


See page I7. 
pag 


tract attention in the near future in 
America.” A few months later, teach- 
er and family friend Lorado Taft, the 


‘Chicago sculptor, was at the Paris 


fair, viewing Hermon’s sculptures of 

native Americans and Carol’s “inge- 

nious sensuous, flask supporters.” 

« . id . ” 
Very decorative and very original, 

Taft wrote. 


Creativity in/from Europe: 


World’s fairs were huge innovations 
in the early 1900s. They attracted tal- 
ent worldwide. Prominently dis- 
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played at the 1904 St. Louis world’s 
fair, properly called the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, was the work 
of German architects and designers. 
Maher, with his father-in-law Alden 
Brooks, saw what they were doing. 
Gustav Stickley reported about the 
Germans in his Craftsman magazine: 

. the German Exhibit at St. Louis 
will prove of great value to all per- 
sons in the United States who are in- 
terested in the industrial and decora- 
tive arts, whether as producers or 
consumers.” The consensus is that it 
was to Maher. The Germans showed 
lots of wood, mostly oak, and archi- 
tect-designed furniture. 


Input from Europe wasn’t limited to 


fairs. The architectural magazines, 
magazines Maher would have read, 
were filled with European designs. 
For example, the Studio magazine of 
July 1904, published in London, 
showed a house in Richmond, En- 
gland, by architect Claude New with 
a segmental arch over the door. Ma- 
her first used this arch in 1904. 


His acceptance in Kenilworth. Be- 
ginning in 1900, Maher began embel- 
lishing the slight rises and falls of his 
young new hometown with benches, 
a fountain, urns and bridges. In 1906 
he was elected a commissioner for 
the board of the new Kenilworth 
Park District. 


Patten House, £ Evanston, illinois. The Inland eS and News Record. 


£ 


Esteem and notice by others. More 
and more recognition came to Ma- 
her. Examples: In 1904, the Chicago 
Newspaper Cartoonists Association 
published “Chicagoans As We See 
‘EM.” Maher — and many, many 
others — was there, caricatured with 
the Farson House, its first and sec- 
ond floor plans, T square and com- 
pass as details, and this caption: “This 
IS American architecture.” Other ar- 
chitects included: Daniel Burnham, 
Ernest Graham, Benjamin Marshall, 
Henry Hill. 


Ideas come together. Multiple unre- 
lated motifs began to disappear. He 
reduced decoration to, typically, a 
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A summing up: where Maher will be in 
1905. From The Book of Chicagoans. 


MAHER, George Washington, architect; b. 
Mill Creek, W. Va., Dee. 25, 1864; s. Theo. 
Daniel and Sarah (Landis) Maher; ed. public 
schools, New Afhany, Ind.; studied architec- 
ture, beginning. 1878, under the Chicago archi- 
tects, August Bauer and Henry W. Hill; com- 
pleted studies in J. L. Silsbee’s office; then 
sketched and studied in Europe; m. Chicago, 
Oct. 25, 1894, Elizabeth Brooks; 1 son: Philip 
Brooks. Began actual practice of architecture, 
1888; has developed a specialty, in residence 
work, and in shaping, architecturally, such 
suburbs as North Edgewater and Kenilworth, 
including a unique landscape effect at the 
entrance to the latter town. Architect of resi- 
dences of John Farson, Oak Park; James A. 
Patten, Evanston; A. B. Leach, South Orange, 
N. J.; Harry Rubens estate at Glencoe; Edze- 
water Presbyterian Church, and others. which 
he has individualized and which follow no 
established precedent, but represent a new 
thought in architecture. Mem. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, Am. Inst. ef Architects. Re- 
publican. Presbyterian. Clubs: Mid-Day. Skokie 
Golf, Kenilworth Golf. Office: 218 LaSalle St. 
Residence: Kenilworth, Tl. _ : 


House in International Stu- 
dio in November, 1903: see 
the item on the Patten 
House for particulars on 
this one. Toward the end of 
the period, Herbert Croly 
wrote a devastating essay ti- 
tled “The Architecture of 
Ideas” in Architectural 
Record (April 1904). Croly 
used the Patten and Rubens 
houses as examples of how 
not to design. 


Sources: Brush & Pencil magazine, 
Charles Francis Brown, editor; 
Phillips & Company, Chicago 
(collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago). Family recollections. 
“The German Exhibit at the Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition,” pages 


489-507, Craftsman, 1904. 


floral or natural motif and a geomet- 
ric one. He articulated this as the mo- 
tifrhythm idea. His aim was to unify 
structure and ornament. What he pro- 
duced were clean designs and orna- 
ment, especially flowers, more and 
more refined. 


To think about 


“The biographer’s objectivity is a 
myth. Emotional and psychological 
currents that we do not fully under- 


Criticism. Much was positive. A 
om friendly detailed report on the Patten 


Patten House, rear. Inland Architect. 


ony ie ES 


stand draw us to our subjects; if we 
are lucky, we do not lose either our- 
selves or our subjects to the result- 


ing whirlpool.” From Sharon O’Brien, 
The New York Times Book Review, 
February 20, 1994. 


No, I'm not Maher's biographer. 
Kathy Cummings of Chicago is 
working toward that. But after more 
than six years of researching Maher, I 
still find myself stepping back from 
him. He's a complex character. 


1901 
Reaching out 


1901 finds Maher engaged in the 
most complex house of his career, 
the Patten House in Evanston. He 
extends himself with this mansion, 
moves into ornament at a depth he 
would not attempt again. 


e Patten House, 1426 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston. Demolished. 


Architectural publications disagreed, 
in prose violent, about this big 
blocky house’s impact in the years 
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In 1902 a fence 
was added for an- 
other $20,000. 
The Economist 
described the 
fence as an “eight- 
foot iron fence.” 1 


‘Here’s a bit of re- 
action to all of 
this from a writer 
in The Architec- 
tural Review, July 
1904, just about 
the front entrance 
(at left): “Brutal 
in construction, 
delicate in orna- 
mentation, equiv- 
ocal in character, 
tentative in com- 
position, the ef- 
fectiveness of this 
entrance is unde- 
niable, and its 
shortcomings, as a 
work of art, are 


just after completion. They pictured 
it relentlessly. Maher exhibited the 
house over and over for the Chicago 
Architectural Club. Newspapers far 
away, even as far as Winona, Minne- 
sota, cited the house as Maher’s mas- 
terpiece. The daily press covered its 
diminishing and demolishing. Writ- 
ers lament even now. 


The rough-cut granite-covered house 
was designed for James and Amanda 
Patten. In civic and business status, 
and wealth, the Pattens were the sec- 
ond major clients for Maher, the first 
having been the Farsons in Oak 
Park. His business was Patten Broth- 
ers and grain commodities. Patten 
was a bank director, member of the 
Union League, mayor of Evanston, a 
Presbyterian, president of the North- 
western University Board of Trust- 
ees, and the “wheat king.” He once 
cornered the wheat market. Mrs. Pat- 
ten? Well, those times being those 
times, she was Mrs. Patten. We read 
that she loved music. They had two 
children, John and Agnes. 


What they got from Maher was 20 
rooms, eight bathrooms, and a car- 


riage house, all for $500,000, which 
would be about $11.3 million now. 


They also got some of the finest dec- 
orative talents in Chicago, all of 
them working within boundaries set 
by Maher. Willy Lau made gas and 
electric light fixtures, andirons. Lyon 
and Healy custom-made a piano, a 
Knabe. Edmunds Manufacturing Co. 
produced the cabinetry. Most of all, 
and everywhere, the Pattens got Lou- 
is Millet’s interpretations of the this- 
tle. Sinuous thistle leaves and flowers 
carved in stone and wood, shaped in 
glass, woven into cloth, baked in tile, 
stenciled on the walls. Other motifs 
were lions, eagles and the octagon. 
The results were praised as exquisite, 
dismissed as excessive. Millet and Ma- 
her had a long creative partnership. 


The house itself pulled together ele- 


ments from those built for Farson 


and the Barratts of Kenilworth, these 
being the low horizontal Farson look 


_ and the Barratt off-centered porch. 


Behind was a stable with ample space 
for carriages, a roomful of horse 
stalls, and an annex for cows. 


painfully evi- 

dent.” Then, “It is worth all the con- 
ventional architecture within one 
thousand miles of it, yet its grossest 
defect is the wilful disregard of con- 
ventional fitness, harmony and re- 
pose.” 
After Amanda Patten died in 1935, 
after outliving her husband, the 
house was willed to Northwestern 
University as a memorial to her. 


Brief consideration was given in the 
mid-1930s to preserving the house as 


an art museum. There was talk of us- 
ing it as a faculty clubhouse, or as the 
site of a new Evanston city hall. 


Northwestern chose to sell the 
house. Then it was torn down, and, 


1 Ina pre-auction story in 1938, the Chicago 
Herald and Telegram reported: “The gate 
and fence originally stood at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of ’93. They were 
bought by Mr. Patten to form an $80,000 
frame for his dream home.” No evidence 
supports this claim. The report on Maher’s 
fence was in The Economist of March 15, 
1902, p. 348. The Inland Architect and News 
Record noted in August 1903 that Willy Lau 
manufactured the fence. 
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reported a Chicago paper in 1938, 
nine “modern” houses were to be 
built “in the restricted residential 
park which the estate will become.” 


The furnishings were auctioned in 
September 1938, and now, as with 
other Maher houses demolished and 
not, there are pieces all about: 

¢ In the 1940s, Chicago collector 
Otto Lightner had a fireplace of 
onyx in his house on Michigan Ave- 
nue. 

¢ In the early 1970s, a section of a 
velvet portiere was in the collection 
of the St. Louis Art Museum. 

e The Art Institute of Chicago has a 
silk and cotton portiere (above). 

© The fence remains in place at 1426 
Ridge Avenue. 

e We're told the big granite blocks 


are in Evanston. 


What happened to the piano, we 
_ wonder? Who has it? 


Sources: Evanston, A Pictorial History, Bar- 
bara J. Buchbinder-Green, G. Bradley Pub- 
lishing Inc., St. Louis, 1989. “James A. Patten 
Mansion Going to Wrecking Crews,” Chica- 
go Herald and Examiner, September 4, 1938. 


Old Chicago Houses, J. Drury, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Ci 
directories. The Economist magazine. 


Patten House 
in International 
Studio 


One of the most descriptive ar- 
ticles about the Patten House 
was in the November 1903 is- 
sue of International Studio, an 
arts magazine published in 
New York. The writer is not 
identified. 


Because the article is so de- 
tailed, if precious here and 
there, I’m reprinting: 


Chicago.—A gratifying exam- 
ple of art from the philosophi- 
cal standpoint is offered in the 
architectural work of Mr. 
George H. (sic) Maher of Chi- 
cago. Casting traditions to the 
winds, this artist presents a sys- 
tem which is at once novel and 
enduring. The practice of incorpo- 
rating antiques in house-furnishings 
he regards as smacking more of the 
atmosphere of a museum than of a 
harmonious dwelling-place.1 For in- 
spiration, he looks to the aims, 
tastes and affairs of the people 
whose lives are to be lived in the 
house. He is a champion of rational 
aestheticism, and holds that the ex- 
pression of art, to be consistent and 
therefore idealistic, from its very na- 
ture can never be identical in any 
two localities; nor can it be bor- 
rowed and transplanted from any 
period to a later epoch. Environ- 
ment and local conditions are the 
leading indices, in line with which 
all effort should be preserved. This, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
surest guide to purity of style is 
through an infinite and painstaking 
study of standard examples, always 
in consideration of the limiting fact, 
that such study should never be of 


1 The comment about using antiques shows 
up only in this article; it suggests that the 
writer interviewed Maher. 


an objective nature, but most rather 
seek its thread of research from what 
appears to be the interior directing 
principle. 


To translate this principle of theme 
into a climatic and national language, 
through the colour of individual ex- 
pression, is the effort of Mr. Maher. 
How well he succeeds may be judged 
from an examination of the accompa- 
nying illustrations, which show his 
latest completed work — the much- 
discussed residence of Mayor Pat- 
ton,2 of Evanston, Ilinois. Situated 
on a slight eminence at the intersec- 
tion of two avenues, this structure 
presents an imposing aspect from the 
approach in any of four directions. 
Instead of the customary form it 
takes a rich, beautiful line for the 
profile of its supports, which seems 
at once effectually to combine 
strength, elegance, and repose. 


One practice of Mr. Maher is to iden- 
tify with his ornament some floral 
element of the locality to which he is 
confined, recognising that the leading 
flower of a neighbourhood is na- 
ture’s symbol of the spirit out- 
breathed there. In the Patton resi- 
dence this idea is exemplified by 
means of the familiar thistle, com-' 
bined with a modified octagon, 
which conveys the suggestion of the 
Greek cross, both of these motifs 
adapting readily to the rigid and vig- 
orous character of the glistening 
white granite of which the building 
is composed. 


A spacious vestibule leads directly 
into the main hall, and from it are 
entered the various ceremonial 
rooms through large well-considered 
openings. The hall decoration is sus- 
tained in warm dark green with oak 
woodwork. The staircase opposite 
the door is cleverly built into a bal- 
cony-effect. At the farther side of the 


2 Patton is so misspelled throughout. 
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landing a landscape window is dis- 
posed with an inviting seat at its 
base, from which one may enjoy 
both the picture painted by nature 
and the ensemble of one painted by 
man. 


The colour-scheme of the library is 
in a sombre olive. The reception- 
room displays somewhat the clear- 
cut daintiness of the Empire feeling. 
It is executed in Nile green and ma- 
hogany. The drawing-room and the 
music-room, are connected with each 
other and with the hall as well. Be- 
hind the music-room is the dining- 
room also leading into the hall, and 
behind this the breakfast-room, 
which in many respects is the most 
charming room of the house. It is 
built in the form of an octagon and 
decorated in a metallic effect, starting 
from a pale silver, which changes 
with varying lights into peacock-blue 
on the side walls to its own tranquil 
lustre on the ceiling. In the centre of 
this is a small octagonal dome, lined 
with silver yet glowing with yellow, 
reflected from the lemon-brass elec- 
tric fixture. The floors of this and of 
the dining-room are of mosaic. 


The drawing-room in mahogany, 
graded lighter toward the music- 
room, is characterised by a stately re- 
fined influence — the embodiment of 
hospitality and artistic grace. The 
culmination — the spiritual emblem 
of this entire scheme is revealed in 
the music room. Here a soft apricot 
predominates, combined with green 
ornamentation, the upholstered 
chairs answering the note of green, 
which is so harmoniously struck in 
the wall-decoration. In this, also, 
springing as it were into spontaneous 
life from the growing form beneath, 
stands the spirit of the thistle, ready 
to echo in ethereal tones the melo- 
dies of her mortal rivals. 


Illustrations: Dining room with fireplace, sta- 
ble, front exterior. 


Patten House music room: above, with the custom Knabe -- larger on page 7; 
below, looking into entrance hall. Illustrations for "The Architecture of Ideas," 
Architectural Record, April 1904. 


Patten House 
rebuttal from 
Herbert Croly 


The Patten House first stirred up ar- 
chitectural critic Herbert Croly in 
1904. 


In April he published, as Arthur C. 
David, “The Architecture of Ideas” 
in Architectural Record. Croly thor- 
oughly disliked original architects 
like Maher. He preferred people like 


the absorptive Howard Van Doren 
Shaw, also Chicago, whose primary 
commissions were large suburban 
houses, a few of them original, most 
of them reflective of work in other 
places. 


Some of Croly about Maher, with an 
early-on reference to the Internation- 
al Studio article, and generally more 
adverbs than you'll find in 15 maga- 
zine articles today: 


He is assuredly the “new architect” 
in his most garrulous and candid mo- 
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About Herbert Croly. 


If Herbert Croly (1869-1930, about the same lifetime as Maher) sounds particularly grouchy and irritated when 
writing about George Maher, it's probably because Croly is not happy... From 1900 Croly was an editor for 
the New York-based Architectural Record. The son of journalists, Croly studied at Harvard on and off 1886- 
1910, taking 10 courses in philosophy, three in religion, one each in politics, economics and history. He liked 
tennis, the theater, the novels of Henry James, poker, says historian Charles Forcey; also golf, bridge, waist- 
coats, wine, dinner parties, cigars, woman, says Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Yet, adds Schlesinger, Croly was "excru- 
ciatingly. shy, and at first meeting would often sit absolutely motionless, his eyes averted, his voice low, his ex- 


pression remote or morose." However, when you could establish contact, says Edmund Wilson, "his eyes were 
clear, firm and green, and his gaze was one of the straightest I have ever known." He used pseudonyms. Writ- 
ing was difficult for him: "Constructing sentences long and tortuously involved, he piled phrase upon phrase, 
clause upon clause, until often he left his reader in a state of bemused exasperation"... Architecture found him 
conservative. He wrote two books in praise of mostly traditional buildings: Stately Homes in America from 
Colonial times to the Present Day (1903, with Harry Desmond), and Houses for Town and Country (1907, as 
William Herbert). Needless to say, neither showed Maher's work. After he left Architectural Record and 
founded the New Republic in 1914, he was happier. 


Sources: The Crossroads of Liberalism, Charles Bacco 1961. The Promise of American Life, ese sess Croly, edited by Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., 1965. 


ment. He has 
not been afraid 
to design hous- 
es, which 
would impress 
y eye, not 
merely, as ex- 
traordinary, 
but perhaps as 
grotesque; and 
in so doing he 
stands alone, 
for the other 
architects (miss- 
ing “in”) group 
are much more 
discreet in their 
innovations. 
Personally I 
prefer in this 
matter the qual- 
ity of discretion 
to the quality 
of courage; but 
Mr. Maher’s 
courage, if it 
makes him 
more dangerous 
as an example 
to imitate, also 


makes him more serviceable as an “A gratifying example of art from and enduring. . . . He is a champion 
example to study and consider — the philosophical standpoint is of- of rational aestheticism, and holds 
particularly when we have what fered in the work of Mr. Geo. H. that the expression of art, to be con- 
may be taken to be an official ex- (sic, sic) Maher of Chicago. Casting _ sistent and therefore idealistic, from 
pression of his artistic creed. An ad- tradition to the winds, this artist pre- its very nature can never be identical 
mirer of his writes as follows: sents a system which is at once novel in two localities. Environment and 
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local conditions are the leading indi- 
ces.” Let us see what sort of a build- 
ing the philosophic architect will 
conceive. 


The best opportunity which Mr. Ma- 
her has had to give expression to his 
system of rational aestheticism is 
contained in the house designed for 
Mayor Patton (sic, throughout), at 
Evanston, Illinois; and, indeed, a bet- 
ter opportunity has rarely been of- 
fered to any architect. I hare already 
remarked how important it is that 
the “new architect” should have the 
chance to design everything about a 
house, inside and out; and this is just 
the chance which Mr. Patton has 
placed in Mr. Maher’s hands. Conse- 
quently, in this instance, unlike so 
many others, the responsibility for 
satisfactory results of the reverse be- 
longs exclusively to the architect. 


The first impression which the untu- 
tored and undisciplined observer ob- 
tains from the Patton House is not 
very exhilarating. It strikes one as a 
heavy, gloomy, chunk of a building, 
with depressing reminiscences in its 
appearance of such primitive archi- 
tectural achievements as Pelasgian 


masonry and Egyptian sarcophagi. 
But mingled with this unfavorable 
impression is the consciousness that 
to dismiss it with such words on 
one’s lips would not be fair to Mr. 
Maher. We are dealing with an archi- 
tecture of ideas, which is struggling 
not very successfully at formal ex- 
pression; and it is only fair that the 
idea should be considered as well as 
the incarnation. Even though ugly 
and clumsy in appearance, such a 
building may, at least, have the intel- 
lectual integrity, the “rational aes- 
theticism” of art from “a philosophi- 
cal standpoint,” and an interest of 
this kind, a closer examination, most 
assuredly proves the design to have. 
It assuredly has the value, for in- 
stance, of a very honest piece of 
stone masonry, with the structural 
value of the granite almost painfully 
emphasized by the huge, rough, flat 
blocks of which it is constructed. 
The ruggedness of its effect is modi- 
fied by the smooth and restful stone 
base and cornice, which provide the 
only pleasant lines of the building, 
and do more than anything else to 
give the design distinction and unity. 
In spite, however, of the honesty of 
the stone work, the total sacrifice of 


Music room ligh 
fixture. Note we 
Architectural Record, 
April 1904. 


scale to massiveness of effect, which 
the building exhibits, remains unap- 


~ 


peasably disagreeable. It reminds one Wy 


of the figure of a man whose arms 
and legs are swollen, so that no mat- 
ter how bold his muscles are, or how 
vigorous the whole effect of his 
strong body, that effect is spoiled by 
the disproportion of certain salient 
parts. 


All the ornament on the exterior of 
the building is concentrated on the 
balcony above the entrance door, 
and it is significant that this orna- 
ment consists almost exclusively of a 
superficial carving and mosaic and 
some beauty of effect and originality 
of design. It is this fact that the orna- 
ment is designed, instead of being 
merely copied, which gives the orna- 
ment its best promise. In this respect 
Mr. Maher is, of course, frankly the 
follower of Mr. Louis Sullivan, and 
he follows him, not merely in seek- 
ing for original ornamental forms, 
but in confining his ornament most- 
ly to surface treatment. Perhaps this 


~ 


is necessarily the case with architects “” 


who seek to depart from the classic 
forms; but if so, it means, most assur- 
edly, a relation between the structure 
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Offending Maher-Millet angel. Architectural Record, April 1904. 


of a building and its decorative detail, 
which is as objectionable in one way 
as it is in another the more general 
practice of designing apparently struc- 
tural members for merely decorative 
purposes. This superficial ornament is 
not architectural and lends the archi- 
tectural effect of the building little as- 
sistance, so that the architect is 
thrown back, as has already been ob- 
served, chiefly upon masses of his 
building and the surface value of his 
material; and any attempt to bring the 
composition into close relation to the 
material could result only in substitut- 
ing for the block like simplicity of the 
best of the present architecture of 


ideas a freakish irregularity in design. 


It is on passing to the interior of the 
house that one begins to realize the 


full proportions of Mr. Maher’s en- 
terprise. The decorative motives sug- 
gested on the interior of the build- 
ing have been carried out on the in- 
side with incorruptible consistently. 
It is part of Mr. Maher’s creed that 
the ornament “should be identified 
with some floral element of the lo- 
cality to which he is confined, rec- 
ognizing that the leading flower of a 
neighborhood is nature’s symbol of 
the spirit outbreathed there.” The 
“floral element of the locality” to 
which Mr. Maher was confined in 
the case of the Patton residence is 
the thistle, a motive which is varied 
ingeniously to cover large areas of 
wall, to surmount mantelpieces and 
sideboards, to figure curtains, and to 
supply decorative borders to wall 
surfaces tinted in solid colors. Some 


of these designs are in themselves 
very beautiful, and one cannot help 
attributing to the architect, who is 
very capable of handling such a mo- 
tive with so much variety, so much 
originality and in a sense with so 
much propriety, very unusual pow- 
ers of design. The effect of the orna- 
ment is in other cases somewhat ex- 
plosive, as if a shell had burst, and 
was blowing the “floral element” all 
over the wall, but for the most part it 
is handled with a good deal of re- 
straint. One cannot say as much that 
is favorable of the hectic angel with 
which the stem of the thistle flowers 
in specified places. The sort of thing 
is so extremely jarring to the writer 
that he can scarcely consider it with 
decorum and patience. To my sense 
she is merely ornamental imperti- 
nence, which would become intolera- 
ble as steady company, and which is 
an example of the worst solecism 
which the architecture of ideas can 
commit. 


There is less woodwork than in 
many houses of this class — the hall 
and dining-rooms being apparently 
the only apartments in which it pre- 
vails. Wherever used, however, the 
dimensions of the members designed 
in this material are framed on a scale, 
which is much more appropriate to a 
bar-room or a hotel than a private 
house. Mr. Maher, indeed, has 
throughout kept his structural mem- 
bers extremely massive, while his or- 
namental “elements” have been made 
almost aerial in their lightness. Even 
the furniture is clunky and heavy — 
too much so for the taste of most 
people, but none the less very clever- 
ly designed from the architect’s point 
of view. 


Note: the rest of the article is about Maher’s 
Rubens House (1902) in Glencoe. 


Croly follows up — 
more briefly 


We also excerpt from Mr. Croly’s 

“What is Indigenous Architecture?” 
in Architectural Record, June 1907. 
This was Croly’s direct response to 
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Maher’s article titled “A Plea for an 
Indigenous Art” in the same issue. It 
immediately followed Maher’s con- 
trolled but strong essay, which really 
was a reply, finally after nearly three 
years, to what Croly had written in 
April 1904. Both articles are illustrat- 
ed with Henry Fuermann photos. 


“An architect of Mr. Maher’s opin- 
ions, may sometimes find a client 
who likes Mr. Maher’s version of the 
‘indigenous’ house, but when Mr. 
Maher imagines that in such houses 
he is expressing the ‘needs, the tem- 
perament and the environment’ of 
his client he is mistaken. What he is 
really expressing are his own needs 
and temperament, which he has suc- 
ceeded in imposing on his client. The 
client, in case he had failed to meet 
Mr. Maher, would have had his 
needs and temperament just as well 
expressed in an ordinary Colonial 
house. It is because the majority of 
the most popular architects in the 
East sedulously conform to the needs 
and the temperaments of their clients 
that so much of our good domestic 
architecture is so bad. These clients 
usually wish their houses to be a 
combination between a baronial hall 
and a museum to hold the spoils of 
their financial and industrial con- 
quests.” 


¢ Pleasant Home’s onetime neigh- 
bor, the Furbeck House, 200 Home 
Avenue, Oak Park. Demolished. 


The Furbeck family, architectural cli- 
ents of Frank Lloyd Wright and Ma- 
her, sought Maher again in 1901. (In 
our last issue of 1993, we showed the 
Lake Geneva [Wisconsin] summer 
house Maher designed for Warren 
Furbeck.) Warren Furbeck, prosper- 
ous seller of investment securities, 
stocks and bonds, liked good archi- 
tecture. This time, Maher gave the 
Furbecks a house combining ele- 
ments of the Coffeen House (1900) 
in Hinsdale, Illinois, and the Cheney 
House (1900), Kenilworth, both of 
which were based on the pattern set 
with the Farson House (1897). The 
Farson House, called “Pleasant 
Home,” was across the street from 
the Furbeck site on the southeast 
corner of Pleasant and Home. 


Furbeck 
House, Oak - 
Park. Western 
Architect, 
March 1914. 


The house 
passed 
quickly 
from one 
owner to 
another. In 
1903, the 
owner was 
Edmund 
Blinn. In 
1906 the 
Blinn family moved to Pas- 
adena where they commis- 
sioned another house from 
Maher. On their departure, 
Inter Ocean (ck name) pic- 
tured the house, with the 
caption “Residence of E.B. 
Blinn, one of the show 
places of Oak Park.” In a 
one-paragraph article, the 
house was further de- 
scribed: “One of the show 
places in a suburb where 
beautiful homes are the 
rule is the residence of E.B. 
Blinn at Oak Park, and the 
unfortunate part is that the 
owner cannot live in it and 
enjoy it. It is almost new, 
and yet Mr. Blinn is 
obliged to give it up and move his 
family to California. The house has 
fourteen rooms, is fitted with every 
modern applince (sic) that could add 
to the comfort or convenience of the 
inmates, and is surrounded by a 
beautiful yard filled with shade and 


ornamental trees...” 


In August 1910, the Furbeck House 
was pictured, along with 13 others, 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal under 
the title “Good-Taste Homes of Chi- 
cago Folks.” The Journal liked to in- 
form its readers about what was 
tasteful and what wasn’t. The mini- 
mal text item was actually a photo 
spread. The text was this: “This is the 
last of the series of double pages in 
which The Journal has shown the ad- 


mirable results that are being ob- 
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tained in suburban-house building 
throughout that part of the country 
commonly known as the Middle 
West.” The pictures were by Henry 
Fuermann & Son, known now for 
their architectural photos. The other 
Maher house was the Sutton House 
(1907) in Kenilworth. The other ar- 
chitects included Robert Spencer, 
Mrs. J.A. Bowman, Myron Hunt, 
Tallmadge & Watson, William Otis, 
Arthur Brown, Charles White and 
Dwight Perkins. 


When the house appeared in a West- 
ern Architect tribute to Maher, it 
was the George B. Caldwell House. 
The Coldwells purchased the house 
from Blinn, and owned it until near- 


ly 1920. 
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called 


Virtue in 
Design.” 
The ex- 
hibit is at 
the Terra 
Museum 
of Mod- 
ern Art 
through 
March 20. 


e A house 


demolition permit was issued in ¢ King House, 3234 West Washing- for South Orange, New Jersey. Un- 


~ ‘September 1959. ton Boulevard, Chicago. built. 


Sources: Ladies’ Home Journal, Au- _—- This house was covered in an earlier Maher showed the design (below), la- 
gust 1910, formerly in the collection —_ issue. Our single update is to note beled as a “sketch,” at the Chicago 

of the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Public that part of the King House re- Architectural Club exhibition of 
Library. Western Architect, March turned to its Chicago hometown re- 1901. Then it appeared in House 
1914, Kohler Art Library, University cently. That part was a fireplace Beautiful in May 1901. Maybe it was 


of Wisconsin-Madison. Collections, mantle with surround, glass and mo-__ prepared for Arthur Leach for whom 


Historical Society of Oak Park and saic and glass enamel (above), in the Maher did a different house in South 
River Forest, Oak Park library. collection of the Los Angeles Coun- Orange in 1900. The style is Tudor, 
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though 
Tudor 
with a 
large cov- 
ered front 
porch. It’s 
a big 
house, a 
huge 
house. A 
few years 
later, in 
1905, he 
prepared a 
similar de- 
sign for an 
Oak Park 
house for 
Richard 
W. Sears. 


That, too, would go unbuilt. The 
South Orange Tudor should not sur- 
prise because Maher was seldom of 
one mind. Plus, he would please a cli- 


ent if he had to. 


At the CAC... 
1901-1904 


Maher continued, during the first 
years of his prime, to exhibit at the 
annual shows of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club. 


1901 A drawing for house in South 
Orange, New Jersey. 


1902 Frederick Gates House, Mont- 


clair, New Jersey. Patten House, and 
ornament by Millet for this house. 


1903 Rubens House, Glencoe. Moss- 
er House, Chicago. Patten House — 
again. 


1904 Velie House, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Rubens House, plus Rubens 
Lodge. Sketch for a Chicago North 
Shore house. Edgewater Presbyterian 


Church. 


Note: in 1905 Maher showed the 
Rubens Lodge and stable again, an 
indication of his personal regard for 
these unusual designs. 


Source: Collection of the Art Institute of 


Chicago. 


Buildings 
Woodson House 
faces crisis of youth 


The Woodson House (1913-14) in 
Wausau is in the running for new use 
as a city-sponsored youth center. The 
house (above, left), which shares its 
appearance with the Seymour House 
(1913) on Chicago's Hutchinson 


Street, is one of three sites 
being considered. The oth- 
ers are empty retail-ware- 
house buildings. It seems ri- 
diculous for a decorated and 
heavily wooded Maher 
house to even be thought of 
for a recreation, etc., build- 
ing for teenagers. This news- 
letter's editor said so in an 
interview with a Wausau 
newspaper called City Pag- 
es. 


If you agree, or want to 
comment otherwise, please 
contact Mayor John Hess, 
Wausau City Hall, 407 
Grant Street, Wausau WI 
54403. The sooner the bet- 


ter. 


The house is part of Imman- 
uel Baptist Church; in the 
early 1960s, an addition with no rela- 
tion to Maher's work was attached. 


Look back: Wausau has one of the 
largest Maher heritages in a small 
city. Wausau has had trouble dealing 
with that heritage. In the 1970s, the 
Winton House (1905-06) was demol- 
ished. In the next few months, Ma- 
her's public library (1905-06) will be 
demolished. Five houses, including 
the Woodson, remain, plus the re- 
modeling he did on the Yawkey 
House (1907), 


Illustrations: At upper left is a post- 
card of the Woodson House; collec- 
tion of the Marathon County Histor- 
ical Museum, Wausau. Below, draw- 
ing of the 1960s addition. 


Owners decline 
landmark label 


Also in Wausau, the owners of two 
houses designed by George Maher 
objected to having their houses desig- 
nated as local historic landmarks. 
They objected because of restrictions 
in the city's new landmarks ordi- 
nances. The houses, both on the Na- 


tional Register of Historic Places, are “uw 


the Stewart House (1905-06) and the 
Jones House (1906) 
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In print 


The Artistic Traveler 


“January/February 1994) 

Editor Richard Hovey writes of Pleas- 
ant Home and shows the entrance 
hall and one of the many stained glass 
windows. He mentions Maher and 
Frank Lloyd Wright as “apprentices” 
to the Chicago architect Joseph Ly- 
man Silsbee. He says both Maher and 
Wright “went on to design buildings 
that brought them recognition as 
‘Prairie School’ architects, and helped 
change the course of American archi- 
tecture.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The Lost Years, 1910-1922: 
A Study of Influence. 
Architectural historian Anthony 
Alofsin mentions Maher once. He 
sees him as disseminator of German 
ideas. 


In words 
Pleasant Home 


offers lectures 


The Pleasant Home Foundation has 
begun a four-part lecture series ex- 
ploring the American arts and crafts 
movement. The next will be on 
Wednesday, March 23, at 7 p.m. at 
Pleasant Home, 217 Home Avenue in 
Oak Park. Michael FitzSimmons, will 
speak on "The Simple Life: Concept 
and Reality in the Arts & Crafts 


Home." 


FitzSimmons, who lives in Oak Park, 
has a gallery in Chicago and is a mem- 
ber of the foundation board, will ex- 
amine arts and crafts interiors, their. 
layout, color scheme, furniture and 
furnishings. He'll relate all of this to 
the personal, social, political and 
philosophical tenor of the times. 


Tickets will be $10 for foundation 


members, $15 for nonmembers. 


The fourth lecture will be on "The 
Prairie School, George Washington 
Maher, and an Indigenous Landscape 


Gardening." The presenter will be 
Christopher Vernon, an assistant 
professor in the landscape architec- 
ture department at the University of 
Illinois, Champaign-Urbana. He'll 
talk about public and private land- 
scape design in the arts and crafts pe- 
riod of 1900 to about 1916. 


The Vernon program will begin at 7 
p-m., Friday, April 8, at Pleasant 


Home. 


The first two lectures were by Cher- 
yl Robertson, Milwaukee Art Muse- 
um, and Richard Guy Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Robertson of- 
fered a political, social and historical 
overview, and Wilson discussed the 
Prairie School beyond Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 


More Maher 


in Winona 


In Florida 
A winter house 
for the Kings 


This little-known house was Ma- 
her’s Florida winter home for 
Ernest and Grace King of Winona, 
Minnesota. It carries Maher trade- 
marks, but resembles little else the 
architect did. The only similar 
house is the 1916 Churchill House 
in Burlington, Iowa. 


It was first seen publicly as a draw- ° 
ing submitted for the 1914 Chicago 
Architectural Club exhibition. Even 
before that, we know of the Kings’ 
interest in a site in what is now Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. In January 
1913, Willy Lau, the Chicago glass 
craftsman, wrote to Ernest King 
who was at Seabreeze, Florida. Lau’s 
one-sentence note is about a templet 


“Nato # Jay, Stupie 
ree a 


ety of set 


for an iron door.1 Whether the door 
is for Rockledge, the Kings’ house 
near Winona, Minnesota, or the 
Seabreeze house, we don’t know; 
Lau worked on Rockledge, and is a 
character in Maher-King letters about 
the Florida house. 


In a conversation with Hugh Gor- 
don, whose family was the last to 
own the King winter house, we 
learned that today’s Daytona Beach 
resulted from bringing the former 
Seabreeze together with what was 
Daytona. Seabreeze was on the beach 
side and Daytona on the mainland 
side, said Gordon. 


Letters about the winter house went 
back and forth between Maher and 
King all through 1914. These letters 
also touched on the completion of 
Rockledge and plans for a new King- 
owned bank in Winona. On Febru- 


1 Templet, or template, was originally an architectural 
term derived from a Latin wont i 

small timber.” Today, template is commonly associated 
au with ned 


templum, meaning “a 


uters because it’s the standard word for a vari- 
ormats for business letters, newsletters, invoic- 
es, etc. In Maher’s day, a templet could be a pattern used 
as a guide for building work, or a short piece of timber, 
iron or stone, placed in a wall under a beam to distribute 
weight. Many computer words have architectural origins. 
The Lau letter is SbaoHay pre-computer because it has 
one and possibly two strikeovers and an extra space in the 
fifth line. The big check mark is a typical King acknowl- 
edgment of having received correspondence, of having 
read it, I guess. 
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Presentation drawing for King winter house, Seabreeze, Florida. Chicago Architectural Club exhibition of 191 4, 


ary 12, for example, Maher wrote 
King about an upcoming trip south. 
“IT am thinking of bringing Philip 
along with me in order to give him a 
little winter outing. He is a pretty 
good traveling companion...” Philip 
was Maher’s teenaged son. In late 
February, Maher draftsman Emil 
Hasenbalg (February 27) writes to 
Paul Watkins that Maher is visiting 
Ernest King in Florida.2 He’s there 
or still there in mid-March. In March 
Ernest golfs with John D. Rock- 
efeller for five days. On April 2, Ma- 
her sends estimates from the Ludowi- 
ci Celadon Co. of $1,083.32 for win- 
ter house roof tile. 


Maher is the architect alternately 
soothing and selling a demanding and 
somewhat cost-conscious client in an 
April 6 letter to King. “I have your 
letter of the 2nd inst. and am very 
glad to hear from you, and about the 
house,” begins Maher. Having begun 
the letter in the great sales tradition 
of reassurance, he cuts to costs and 
ponders why they are what they are: 
“It seems almost impossible that this 
house should run up to $50,000.00. 
Building must be much higher in 
Florida than in Chicago according to 


2 Paul Watkins is Grace King’s conservative, 
penny-rich cousin; also a Watkins executive. 


the way we estimate houses here of 
this size and character.” Then, the 
hidden agenda comes out: “I note 
that you dislike the water-tank in 
connection with the garage.” Truly, 
the water tank is only part of the 
problem. King wants to remove wa- 
ter tank and the garage proposed be- 
neath it. You can see these elements 
in the drawing; in sheer bulk this sec- 
tion is about one-third as big as the 
house. Keep in mind that in 1914 the 
age of the carriage house is hardly 
gone, and the attached garage could 
still be a shock. Maher speaks plain- 
ly: “I really feel that the garage and 
the tower are most important in the 
design of the house — in fact, in my 
mind the successful architectural fea- 
ture. The placing of the garage in 
connection with residence work is 
uptodate and is being done on all of 
the best work in the north.” Why 
couldn’t Maher have been so direct 
in his published prose? The letter 
continues with Maher agreeing to 
2x6s for the exterior walls, agreeing 
to a Daytona plumber’s suggestions, 
agreeing to 2x8s or 2x10s instead of 


~ 2x14s. Then it’s back to the water 


tank-garage, no longer the hidden 
agenda: “You can see that I am 
strong on the garage and tower re- 
maining a part of the present plan.” 
He closes with ways to keep costs 


down yet meet client needs: larger 
bedrooms, less mosaic, less marble, 
hardwood floors instead of tile, ce- 

ment steps instead of marble, wood 
columns instead of marble, wood 

railings instead of iron, no art glass my 
the attic. “With my kindest regards 

to Mrs. King and yourself...” The let- 

ter ends, All in all, a fine letter, 


though not totally successful, as will 
be read. 


More 1914 letters. May 5: Ernest 
writes Maher that the Kings’ child 
has born; “it is a boy and everything 
is lovely.” July 7: Maher says an exte- 
rior pergola is needed — “really a 
southern adjunct.” September 15: 
Ernest says “Florida house...well 
along.” Octo- 
ber 5: Ernest 
says they’re us- 
ing cypress 
stained grey. 
October 10: Gi- 
annini & Hil- 
gart, famous 
Chicago glass 
artists (their logo shown here), 
quote $456 for windows “of metal 
bars and Thin plate and D.S.Glass.” 
October 21: Maher follows up the 
Giannini letter, endorsing “gold glass 
in squares also white opalescent 
which would give a sparkling effect 


a 
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from a distance.” November 23: King 
notes that they have a Steinway grand 
at Rockledge, “and we expected to 
purchase one of the same kind for 
Florida, but since hearing the Welte- 
Mignon we have changed our minds.” 
December 24: Maher writes King that 
he met “a Judge Sears” at the Union 
League club, and the judge thinks the 
King winter house is a fine addition 
to the area. December 26: King writes 
Maher that the Florida house is ready 
for interior plaster. December 28: 


King winter house, Seabreeze, Florida. Photo: Volusia County, Florida, Archives. 


“How about golf?” Maher asks 
King. 


The next year, February 3, Ernest to 
Paul Watkins: “Maher left this after- 
noon for Chicago. He was here for 
two weeks and straightened out a 
number of things in connection 
with the house. Work on the build- 
ing is progressing and I think every- 
thing will be completed before May 
1st.” 


There are lots of nice touches in 
these letters. That’s because Maher 
and the Kings, especially Maher and 
Ernest King, developed a friendship. 
It’s also because we have King family 
letters to read, and because the King 
correspondence includes Maher, Lau 
and other letters. No other such rich- 
es of Maher-client correspondence 
have turned up — yet. I’m sure we'll 
see more some day. 


The three-story house was at 1214 
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South Peninsula Drive. The 
house, basically a stuccoed 
rectangle, had marble col- 
umns at each side of the en- 
trance, engaged columns 
with decorated capitals on 
the second story, metal rail- 
ings outside French doors, a 
tile roof. The effect is beach 
Prairie. Inside were marble 
steps, a 30x50 living room 
with a large marble fireplace 
and an 18-foot-high ceiling 
covered with gold-inlayed 
canvas, nine bedrooms, 11 


ot) 
po. 


= 9 


bathrooms. “As you walked : t woot Larrice Sewers H 
into the entrance foyer, il hae aces 


cee SEGRE _ TEND BALK. OB Cais. 


there was a door, and you 
could walk down three steps 
into a power room. On the 
other side was an office,” 

_ said Gordon. Similar ar- 
rangements appear in the 
Mallen House (1904) and 
the Erwin House (1905), 
both in Oak Park. To the 
right of the entrance was a 
screened porch, and the din- 
ing room was behind that. 


Left: Maher's water tower, from 

letter of April 6, 1914, to Ernest 

King. Winona County Historical F 

Society. Joacestn Tor, Conceacine 
WATE bie TANK, 


Below: ing winter house 
garden. Volusia County Archives. 
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The back of the house was irregular- 
ly shaped. Gordon also recalled “out- 
of-the-way storage places.” These odd 

spaces occur in other Maher houses, 
PA taps all Maher houses; they seem 
to have resulted from Maher’s con- 
cern for first creating distinctive 
smooth exterior surfaces. Conve- 
niences included a central vacuuming 
and intercom, said Gordon. 


The fate of the garage, so desired by 
Maher? It was built but separated 
from the house — "set to the right but 
not attached," said Gordon. There 
was no tower. The second floor had 
three bedrooms and a bath, presum- 
ably for servants. There were other 
buildings on the six-acre property: 
among them a laundry, a two-story 
wood building that was on the site 
when the Kings bought it, and a wa- 


ter tower. 


In front of the house was a formal 
garden, presumably Maher’s design, 
with a reflecting pool, urns, benches, 
and paths leading to a pergola set 
among live oak trees. Nearby was 


\the Halifax River. 


The Atlantic Ocean was about 1/4- 
mile away. There, on Daytona 
Beach, the Kings had a beach house 
for changing for sunning. In 1928 
Ernest King told Paul Watkins (letter 
of January 26), that the Kings were 
“enlarging our little cottage on the 
beach.” Maher was dead by then. 


The Kings eventually sold their 
Seabreeze home to the Endicott 
Johnson family of St. Louis, who 
sold it to the (first name[s]?) Reeds, 
who sold it in 1944 to the Gordons. 
They moved there in June 1945. 
Hugh Gordon was 13. It remained 
their home until fire extensively 
damaged the house in 1955. The fire 
began in a complicated, aging me- 
chanical area in a partial basement 
beneath the kitchen. A spark ignited 
a gas line. Unlike most Maher hous- 
es, the King winter house lacked a 
full basement. 


The King House site now belongs to 
the Pendleton Apartments. The 
south wing of the building is where 


the house was. 


Geo. W. Maher Qu. 


Not all the house is gone though be- 
cause Hugh Gordon still has some 
furnishings and remnants. He has a 
Steinway piano, which once hada 
self-playing device, built for the 
Kings in Germany. Is this a rare Ma- 
her-designed piano that has escaped 
destruction?3 Mrs. Gordon is a pi- 
ano teacher and uses the piano for 
her lessons. Gordon has an eight to 
nine-foot-long metal railing (“silver- 
plated,” he says) once positioned for 
viewing the living room from 


above. He has the bronze reflecting 


pool statue of a boy reaching for a 
crab. The sculptor was Italian. He 
has metal lanterns, three feet high 
by 16 inches square, that were on 

the lawn. 


When I spoke to Hugh, he was un- 
aware that Maher was the architect. 
He knew the architect was from 
Chicago. 


He did have a mixed-bag of King 
family recollections, some docu- 
mented elsewhere by others, some 
not. Interesting because they’re part 
of local historical lore, here they 
are. No. 1: King “brought his for- 
tune and Watkins’ fortune togeth- 
er,” Hugh told me. Partly true, be- 
cause King married Grace Watkins 
and eventually ran the home-reme- 
dy, home-delivery empire. Partly . 
untrue, because King apparently was 
a typewriter salesman when he met 
Grace’s father Joseph. No. 2: King 
played the commodities market in 
New York. Truth? Don’t know. 
No. 3: A clock in the living room 
was “reputed to have belonged to 
Napoleon.” Truth? Don’t know, 
but possible because the Kings were 
collectors. No. 4: King was a rubber 
baron and had a house in Manaus, 
Brazil. Truth? Don’t know. There’s 
a lot about the Kings we don’t 
know and we want to know. 


Sources: Comments, James Hugh Gordon 
Jr., De Land, Florida, conversations in Feb- 
ruary 1994. King family papers, Winona 
County Historical Society, Winona. Corre- 
spondence with the Volusia Coe Public 
Library Archives, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


3 Remember the Patten House Knabe pi- 


ano? 


In Minnesota 
A chicken house 
for Rockledge 


There is no drawing of this 
building for the Rockledge 
grounds near Winona. Too 
bad; everyone would like to see 
a Maher-designed home for 
hens. The chicken house is 
mentioned in the King family 
correspondence at the Winona 
County Historical Society. In a 
letter of August 12, 1914, it’s 
noted that Ernest King pays 
$98.06 for the chicken house 
design. The same letter men- 
tions a larger amount, $901.94 
for a Rockledge stable, ser- 
vant’s quarters and repairs for 
the house and garage. - 


For sale 
Serrel House 
in Kenilworth 


' The Serrel House, 320 Melrose Ave- 


nue in Kenilworth, is available. List- 
ed, at first, at $1,049,000, it’s de- 
scribed like this by the realtor: 
STATELY TUDOR-EAST KENIL- 
WORTH 10RM 5BDR 2 1/2 BA. 
Leaded windows, lovely millwork. 
Beautiful new kitchen. Family room 
and study. Large open entry. Archi- 
tect: George Maher. 


The house was built in 1907 by Wal- 
lace, a wholesale grocer of means, 
and wife Fannie Serrel. The style is 
more arts and crafts than Tudor, 
though the two share some elements, 
half timbering, for example, and are 
often confused. Familiarly Maher’s 
are the flared walls, large double- 
hung windows and rectangular chim- 
ney. His, too, is the single squat 
round column holding the entrance 
pergola. As planned, the house 
brought together Maher’s favorite 
materials: a brick walk, herring- 
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boned* up to the entrance; succeeded 
by square tile in the vestibule; fol- 
lowed by wood floors in the hall and 
the living and dining rooms to either 
side. An increasing refinement be- 
neath the feet. 


Inside the view flowed from end to 
end. Beamed ceilings were indicated 
for the the dining room, hall and liv- 
ing room. Pocket doors could close 
off the dining room. The plan shows 
a built-in hall seat, built-in living 
room book cases, and possibly a built- 
in dining room sideboard. 


The Serrels’ house appeared, looking 
quite early spring (or late autumn) 
raw, in The American Architect and 
Building News in August 1908. In 
November 1908, a House Beautiful 
article pictured the Serrel House and 
four others by Maher. Here (shown 
on this page) the trees are leafed out 
and with their shadows on the stuc- 
coed walls, the effect is soft, nearly 
gentle. In this fine photo, the second- 
floor windows are up. Some of the 
casements are fully open, others 


*Extra: here are descriptions of herringbone 
masonry from Maher’s young architectural 
years and from my college years. From the 
(large) Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
1890: “Pertaining to, or like, the spine of a 
herring; especially, characterized by an ar- 
rangement of work in rows of parallel lines, 
which in the alternate rows slope in different 
directions.” From the (thin paper) Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merri- 
am Co., 1961: “Resembling the spine of a 
herring; esp., arranged in rows of parallel 
lines, moc in any two successive rows slope 
in reverse directions.” Not much different, 
though the first is less obvious. The first is 
fishier. The herringbone pattern had long 
been used; John Henry Parker in his Glossa- 
ry of Architecture (1875 edition) finds it in- 
side or at the back of Roman walls. He 
doesn’t mention fish. The top drawing or 
herringbone masonry is from the 1890 Web- 
ster’s; bottom from Parker from Tamworth 
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Beamed ceilings, handsome millwork,’ 
details in this 5BR, 3 1/2BA Tudor hom 


KENILWORTH - ARCHITECT - GEORGE MAHER 


hardwood floors, and exceptionat architectural 
e. Large reception hall, living room with fpl.-and 


adjoining sunroom. New kitchen with“door to. family room. Entire ‘ome’ beautifully 
Mai Sy dep mmmension Sat ot SC MR ND Corey wt 


decorated and well maintained. Brochure 


available. 


Above: Serrell House exterior, floor plan. American Architect and Building News, August 
1908. Below: Pioneer Press, February 10, 1994. 
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Serrell House. House Beautiful, November 1908. 


slightly open. Because the nearby 
houses are obscured, you might guess 
this is a house somewhere in the 
country, not on a suburban corner 
lot. 


The uncredited House Beautiful 
writer calls the Serrel House “a par- 
ticularly pleasing composition... The 
long, straight roof, the sturdy chim- 
ney, the strong outlines, the simple 


but diversified window treatment 
produce a very simple and dignified 
result.” 


The writer interprets Maher’s ap- 
proach to house design. “Mr. Maher 
believes that a house should express 
the personality of the occupants rath- 
er than that of the architect, and that 
all dwellings, large or small, expen- 
sive or otherwise, should be back- 
grounds for the people who live 
within them.” And: “He feels that 
the hall mark of the architect should 


not be unduly prominent, and that 
no man should so léave his imprint 
on his work that his hand is imme- 
diately recognized.” And: “Mr. Ma- 
her believes that the interior of a 
house should not belie the exterior 
and that the furnishings should ex- 
press simplicity, dignity, and re- 
pose.” And: “Particularly does he 
believe that houses in this country 
should typify the American spirit, 
and that the simplicity and vigor of 
American life at its best should be 
expressed in our dwellings. This 
does not mean that the traditions of 
the past should be ignored, but that 
they should be interpreted in new 
forms.” 


A theme through the House Beauti- 
ful article is Maher’s use of stucco, 
typically called plaster in the early 
1900s, or as the HB writer calls it 
concrete. “The frame house has 
passed and in its place is a new type 


— solid concrete, cement, or ‘rough- 
cast,’ containing something strong 
and vigorous.” The writer finds Ma- 
her producing “interesting examples 
of the concrete dwelling.” The writer 
says Maher adds details to his stuc- 
coed houses for purposes of contrast- 
ing light and shade. These details are 
overhanging roofs, gables, pergolas, 
or treatments of important windows. 


Few houses remain as first built. The 
Serrel House lost its open porch 
shortly after it was finished. The . 
House Beautiful photo shows the 
porch open. The American Architect 
shows it closed in. There are win- 
dows on the two visible sides. A bit 
of wall has been added where the 
lawn entrance was. A few steps have 
lost function. 


Today the cleanly white house sits 
starker on its corner. More of the 
porch windows are gone. The en- 
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trance has been changed. The pergola 
is gone. 


This is not the first Maher house list- 
ed at $1,000,000 or more. The first 
was the Seymour House (1913) on 
Hutchinson Street in Chicago, “of- 
fered” by Sotheby’s in 1979 at 
$2,300,000, and later re-offered at 
$1,750,000. Another Hutchinson 
Street house sold for $1,400,000. I 
called the realtor, Prudential Pre- 
ferred Properties of Winnetka, in 
February to find out if the Serrel 
House was still for sale. It was. At 
$999,000. 


Note: Two more important Chicago 
houses by Maher are expected to be 
for sale within the next few weeks. 
One will be priced at $1,700,000. 


Sources: The American Architect and Build- 
ing News, August 12, 1908. Evanston and 
North Shore suburban directories, Evanston 
Historical Society collection. House Beauti- 
ful, November 1908 (other houses: Corbin, 
Roe and Carman, all Kenilworth; Rudolph, 
Highland Park). George Washington Maher 
in Kenilworth, Kenilworth Historical Society, 
1993. 


Communications 


A reader in Evanston: “What a good 
issue the Oct-Dec ’93 Geo. W. Ma- 
her Quarterly is! All the detailed in- 
formation re the Maher marketing 
and club memberships give added di- 
mensions to Geo. Maher, The Archi- 
tect.” The reader asks, too, if the 
1991, 1992 and 1993 volumes are 
bound. They are not. But I am con- 
sidering a headline-type cataloging of 
them for those interested in particu- 
lar issues. 


A reader in Chicago: “The Pleasant 
Home Foundation Board has really 
appreciated your help in soliciting 
new members.” I’m glad to help by 
sending membership brochures out. 
The Pleasant Home Foundation can 
become a focal point for Maher. 


Richard Hovey, editor of The Artistic 
Traveler, Vancouver, Washington: 
“Thanks also for bringing Maher to 
my attention. I’m looking forward to 
seeing some of his work on my next 
trip to the Chicago area.” 


») 


A reader in Urbana, Illinois: “What 
article addresses Maher’s ‘lotuses’? I 
especially am interested in Prairie 
School work which incorporates the 
lotus.” The best is an article about 
the Winona Savings Bank and Wi- 
nona National Bank in the Architec- 
tural Record of January 1917. 


—_ 


On the phone in the Chicago suburbs: I 
was asked if a Maher house is more 
valuable with all its parts. And, 
about the value of Maher-designed 
windows and furniture if removed 
from their intended homes and sold. 
It's difficult to answer because own- 
ers own. I prefer to see houses re- 
main with all intended for them. - 


Geo. W. Maher Ouarterly 
Volume 4, issue 1. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1995. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., 1224 Highland Park 
Blvd., Wausau WI 54403. Tel 
715/848-2482 evenings, weekends. 
Subscription $21 for calendar year. 
Copyright 1994. 


Maher's own words: The Western Spirit 


Continued from our January-March 1993 issue: Maher’s essay titled “The Western Spirit.” The 
second part of the essay was in the December 1906 issue of The Western Architect magazine. A 
footnote explained: “A plea for a progressive art meeting Western conditions, read before the 
Chicago Architectural Club, March, 1906. Revised by the author for publication in THE 
WESTERN ARCHITECT.” The article was illustrated with Maher’s Mallen House (1904) in 
Oak Park, Illinois, and a sculptural detail, gargoyles on the Notre Dame cathedral in Paris. The 


Mallen House drawing is by the architect Lawrence Buck. 


Too much praise cannot be given the promoters and designers of our late vast expositions, 
erected by the public to the glory of progress and achievement. In the realm of enterprise, these 
expositions were immensely grand and beneficial, surpassing anything the world has thus far 
produced.1 The interior of these buildings, though of a temporary character, indicated great en- 
gineering ability. From the architectural point of view, however, as applied to the exterior, 
these buildings, taking a broad point of view, were not altogether successful. I qualify this state- 
ment by saying that they were inexpressive of the purpose intended. They were in many in- 
stances noble examples of the architectural art. The glory of the past was most illustriously 
shown in column, cornice and statuary. A grandeur was there that will ever live in the memory 


of the beholder. 


Howbeit, the successful expositions of the future will not follow these examples. Buildings that 
are designed to house exhibits of a nation must be typical of the purpose intended; so that from 
viewing the exterior, one is reminded instantly of the true intent and purpose of the edifice, and 
like the beautiful Transportation building at our late Chicago exposition, will express the mean- 
ing of its creation.2 Is this not the educational intent of our expositions, to show our progress 
in architecture as well as in our manufacture or our commerce? Are not buildings that are ex- 


1 Maher attended the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 in 
Chicago, the Paris ex- 
position of 1900, and 
the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis 
in 1904. These world’s 
fairs were crammed 
with buildings in the 
French-originated 
Beaux Arts style; 
heavy on ornament 
and references to the 
classical past. 


2 Here Maher touches 
on his interest in bind- 
ing together the exteri- 
or and interior of a 
building. He expressed 
Ree ae motif- . 

r concept. For 
more on Maher’s mo- 
tif-rhythm, see the sec- 
ond to the last para- 
graph of this essay. He 
also pays homage to 
Louis Sullivan, the pa- 
tron and saint of inno- 
vative Chicago archi- 
tects of the early 20th 
century, Sullivan de- 
signed the Transporta- 
tion Building at the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 
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pressive of a living truth more noble than those resurrected from the hoary past? Should we not 
in our endeavors appeal to the mind rather than to the senses? 


What means the Doric, the Ionic, or the Corinthian intrinsically except that they indicate a de- 

Poder to high ideals on the part of those who originated them? The detail of the classic school, 
the acanthus leaf, the egg and dart, etc., are as Greek to the ordinary man, the unknowable. He 
admires them unintelligently — his sentiments do not reach out toward his form of expression. 
Must it be said that the nature which surrounds us is unworthy of art expression? That the men 
and women we meet must admire the Greek leafage and flora and not the flower of our fields? 
Does nature around us ape that of the Greek or Goth? Is not our landscape beautiful, grand be- 
yond expression? 


You may force for a period certain minds of a nation into a false appreciation of foreign beauty, 
but there is little reason to hope from a philosophical point of view that this appreciation will be 
permanent. The reactionary spirit will ever assert itself, as it has time and again, showing conclu- 
sively that a people will always reach out for an expression all its own. There courses in the 
veins of the average American citizen a northern sentiment, a northern blood. His ancestry 
came from a far different clime than that of Egypt or of Greece. Now, back of all achievement is 
life and this is what will be expressed in the end. It has been said that our modern civilization is 
two-thirds Greek in sentiment. I hardly think this is a fair statement, for aside from race condi- 
tions, which I have already mentioned, our point of view in every instance differs materially 
from the Greek. : 


Our main glory is to foster the individual. This eventually emerges into a strong nationality, but 
the individual is pre-eminent. As I understand it, the Greek democracy was of the aristocracy, 
the Greek enslaved. His workmen were not all freemen. With us the individual is permitted to 
work out his destiny in fear and trembling, unassisted, but free. The Greek’s task was given him 
and he was supposed to work it out methodically, or machine-like. The Greek’s evolution, un- 
like ours, was influenced mightily by war or conquest or leadership. The battle of Marathon, for 
instance, had much to do with Greek progress, both in art and life. The dominating influence of 

—’a great leader like Pericles stimulated progress so long as he lived, so long as he dictated. The 
modern mind would not live long in the plan of the Greek. It would seem too limited, too tech- 
nical, too mechanical, too devoid of color, every day like the preceding one at a given task, true, 
attaining to certain perfection, but at the expense of the individual. The range of Greek life did 
not fill the being, and after fruition it passed away. 


Our democracy exalts the individual, and, if I understand the spirit of the West, it proposes that 
the individual shall express his ideals and will encourage him to do so, irrespective of any dic- 
tum, irrespective of any fault or failure on his part so long as it is an honest effort.3 I repeat that 3 Maher was one of 
s 5 x : : see several architects 

here in the West the tide of any false conservatism will be turned; that here will originate anew searching for an 
school of architecture which will grow stronger each succeeding generation, until all the life as- | American architec- 
similated in this new country will find full expression in marble and stone. Already the men aa 
who are fostering this new architecture and this new movement are gaining recruits and a broad- 4 Maher’s revision 
er range in their influence is being felt daily. It can no longer be said that the architect who fol- _—_ didn’t eliminate this 
lows the new does so at the peril of losing patronage. The young architect in our city our will ai fisoae i ae 
grow in favor is he who embraces this new art. Recognition comes to him alike from the people, tecrural Club anid 
from the press and in publication. If an exhibition was held in these rooms to-night of the work _ly met at the Art Insti- 
done by these young men, and placed against the work executed by the so-called conservative Dae a ee their: 
men, you would find that most interest and enthusiasm would be centered in the work favoring “Theicninte 
the most progress.4 We do not stop to consider how virile in this new art and to what extent it 
is attracting attention, not only in our own country, but in Europe. Viewing the situation from Maher’s work was 

: : eatured in Interna- 
abroad, they understand full well that a new expression of art must come from this country, an tional Studio maga. 
expression born of a democracy where the effort is not hindered to any extent by precedent or —_zine. See page 5 this 
tradition. Here ought to be unfettered opportunity for an expression of the new. Further, you _—issue- 

-~, will find that the opinion abroad is pronounced that this new art will evolve and gather head- 

way in the central West, and even at the present time they are publishing such examples of this 


art from the West.5 


Much could be said in this connection explaining theories of design that would be of interest to 
the student. Some are working on the motive and rhythm theme, understanding that nature and 
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music are phases of inspiration to be 
formed into the concrete and with 
the real living motive that of sur- 
rounding life, the production of great 
works of art should be forthcom- 
ing.6 It is no longer necessary for any 
school or student to rely only on 
precedent for the teaching of archi- 
tecture, since all around us is motive 
power, nature, music, life. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is no text book as 
yet compiled that would give the 
technical schools foundation for the 
instruction of this new theory; how- 
ever, certain buildings are already in 
evidence and more of them will soon 
be erected and eventually will come 
the professor and the book.7 


I will close by stating that wherever 
in the history of the past we have 
found great achievement in whatso- 
ever line of endeavor, there it is that 
men lived who heeded well the spirit 
of their times and who drank deeply 
from the inspiration of the life which 
surrounded them and who did not in 
any manner strive to conceal that 
life, humble and ordinary though it 
may have been, but whose strong 
conviction was to live honestly and 
truthfully, painting as it were a living 
portrait, giving full expression to 
what they saw.8 Ever will men of 
this type be benefactors to the world, 
and if you men here tonight heed 
this truth, go to your task and ex- 
press to your best ability the spirit 
and life which surround you. Rest as- 
sured that no greater boon is yours 
to perform and that there is no great- 
er compensation due man than that 
which comes from the execution of a 
strong and righteous conviction. 


6 Here is one of Maher’s few references to 
music as architectural inspiration. In his 
youth he sang in a choir, and wife Elizabeth 
took piano lessons from one of Maher’s early 
clients. 


7 Was such a book ever written? Not by Ma- 
her. His contemporary Frank Lloyd Wright 
later produced "The Natural House" (1954). 


8 A Classic sentence from a writer rooted in 
the late 19th century. 95 words. 
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Exhibits, tours, visits 


Through March 20. Exhibition: 
"American Arts and Crafts: Virtue in 
Design."Terra Museum of Modern 
Art, downtown Chicago. 


Through April 30. Exhibition: "The 
Architects and Architecture of Kenil- 
worth." Includes the work of George 
Maher. 


At the Kenilworth Historical Soci- 
ety. 415 Kenilworth Avenue, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30, 
Monday; 9-noon, Thursday. Maher 
memorabilia, furniture, light fix- 
ture formerly in the nearby Maher 
House, Kenilworth community 
plan developed by George and Phil- 
ip Maher. Building designed by 
Philip Maher. 


Wednesday, March 23. Lecture: 
"The Simple Life: Concept and Reali- 
ty of the Arts and Crafts Home." 
Michael FitzSimmons. Pleasant 
Home, 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park. 7 p.m. $. 


Friday, April 8. Lecture: "The Prai- 
rie School, George Washington Ma- 
her, and an Indigenous Landscape 
Gardening." Christopher Vernon. 
Pleasant Home, 217 Home Avenue, 
Oak Park. 7 p.m. $. 


Saturday, April 23. Slide lecture: 
"New George W. Maher research." 
Don Aucutt. 1224 Highland Park 
Boulevard, Wausau. 7:30 p.m. $7 for 
nonmembers of Friends of Wausau 
Historic Landmarks. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., 
Thursday-Sunday. $3 for adults, $2 
children. Thursday free. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 
North Lincoln Memorial Drive. Sil- 
ver flatware designed by Maher for 
the E.L. King House (1911) called 


“Rockledge” in Winona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 
p-m., Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Ma- 
her remodeled the picture gallery 
into a trophy room. His changes in- 
clude a hanging light fixture with 
Tiffany glass, large round table and a 
fireplace. Working with Maher were 
his assistant Robert Seyfarth and 
glass artist Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram Stewart House (1905-06), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau. Tiffany 
glass, Orlando Giannini fireplace 
mosaic. Now the Stewart Inn Bed 
and Breakfast. Public tours of the 
house; $6 a person. 715/848-1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. Weekdays. Lobby 
and open office area. 


Winona Historical Society muse- 
um, 160 Johnson Street. Maher files 
in library, original drawing in direc- _ 
tor’s office. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank (1913-16), Fourth 
and Main. Bank hours. Public areas, 
elaborate art glass windows by Tiffa- 
ny. The bank, now called the Wi- 
nona National and Savings Bank, has 
a brochure for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 McIn- 
doe Street, Wausau. Hours: 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m., Tuesday-Thursday. 1 
p-m.-4:30 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday, Friday, holidays. 
Free. 
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3 BUILDINGS 


WITH COLUMNS 


Columns were usual for Maher. 
They're on almost every building— 
freestanding, engaged. The three Ma- 
her buildings linked here are superfi- 
cially related because they have col- 
umns. They are the Rubens House of 
1902, fantastical; the Joseph Sears 
School of 1912, severe; and the Wi- 
nona National Bank and Winona 
Savings Bank of 1914, austere. 


They merit linking for a better rea- 
son, and that's their stylistic integra- 
tion. Each is very tight. The Rubens 
House is over the top, and was an ir- 
ritant for many critics. The Sears 
school of about 10 years later is spare 
and was admired. The Winona bank 
is cool and mystified its students and 
brings out extravagances in them. 


It would be nice to say Maher creat- 
ed here with ideas all his own. Not 
so, because in the third building, the 
Winona bank, the lion's head reap- 
pears, apparently because the bank 
owners asked for it. We've seen the 
lion on the Farson House and in this 
issue on the Hoelscher House. 


Rubens House 
Sheridan Road and South 
Avenue, Glencoe, Illinois. 


The Rubens House, George Maher's 
most singular work—most bizarre 
work, to some—is born publicly in 
The Economist: "George W. Maher 
is preparing plans for the beautiful 
country place which Harry Rubens 
will build at Glencoe as announced 
in these columns some time ago. Mr. 
Rubens has acquired a tract of a little 
over seven acres at the southeast cor- 
ner of Sheridan road and South ave- 
nue, and it is his intention to con- 
struct at that place a villa. the like of 
which is scarcely known in the west- 
ern part of this country. It is the in- 
tention to construct the barn and 
lodge as well as Mr. Ruben's lodge, 
this fall, the construction of the 
house to be deferred until next sum- 
mer. Mr. Rubens is giving the matter 


a great deal of-attention. The barn 
and lodge will extend over a frontage 
of 120 feet and over the driveway in 
the center there will be a huge clock 
tower. The house will be three sto- 
ries high and will be 150 feet long. It 
will be only one room, or 50 feet, 
deep. The exterior will be construct- 
ed of raindrop pressed brick and 
rough plaster. The cost of the im- 
provement is estimated at $75,000." 
The site was on Lake Michigan. 


The finished house-estate appears in 
the Inland Architect and News 
Record of August 1904, preceded by 
this: "The design of this house is in- 
dependent of any architectural prece- 
dent. Its reason for being follows the 
law of organic growth. The needs, 
tastes and temperament of the patron 
and owner form the basis for ar- 
rangement and design. Democracy in 
design is the keynote of effort. 
Where the designer attempts in a 
philosophical manner to interpret 
the ideals of the respective patron 


Harry Rubens 


and following close to the law of 
principle, endeavors to be honest and 
consistent in all his efforts. The mo- 
tifs in this house are repeated 
throughout interior and exterior, 
also inclusive in all surrounding 
buildings—barn, lodge, conservatory, 
and landscape effects, thus forming a 
harmony - feeling throughout the 
conception. The decorative flower 
motif is the hollyhock, a local flow- 


oe 


er." Is this an announcement or a 
manifesto? Are these Maher's own 
words? They sound like it. The aims 
and code words of the progressive ar- 
chitect of the early 20th century are 
here: organic, democratic. 


«) 


The clients were the attorney Harry . 
Rubens and his wife Ida or Jose- 
phine. About Harry and Ida/Jose- 
phine together, they had three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Edwin J. Mosser (see page 
16), Mrs. Emil W. Wagner, and Har- 
ry Jr. of Seattle. About her, we have 
the typical lack of information for 
women of the early 1900s. About 
him, we find a lot. Born in Vienna in 
1850, Rubens came to America and 
St. Louis in 1867. Just 17 years old, 
he began as a journalist, as an editor 
for the German-language Westliche 
Post. Politics followed, with service 
as a secretary to U.S. Senator Carl 
Schurz (1829-1906), who owned the 
Westliche Post. Rubens is not men- 
tioned in Schurz's memoirs, titled 
Reminiscences, or in a 1930 biogra- 
phy of Schurz. Rubens moved to 
Chicago in 1873, and continued as a 
journalist for the Chicago Freie 
Presse and other papers. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 
1877. His practice was largely. corpo- 
rate, and his clients included the 
United Breweries, Republic Iron and 
Steel, and United Iron and Steel. He 
also advised the Chicago Board of 
Education and was on the library 
board. Rubens maintained ties to 
Austria and Germany. He was a man 
of means and influence, interested 
enough in what was current to hire 
Maher and the landscaper Jens Jens- 
en. 


Maher described what he'd done for 
the Rubens in 1911 in Arts and Dec- 
oration magazine. By then the 
Rubens were getting ready to move 
back into Chicago; the new owners 
would be James and Jessie Simpson. 
"Mr. Rubens's house may be called 
an architecture of ideas appealing 
mainly to the imagination," wrote 
Maher, "It is a country home situated 
in beautiful and rustic surroundings 
on the high bluffs of Lake Michi- 
gan." He mentions his motif and 
rhythm approach and forms crystal- 
lizing. "In Mr. Rubens's house the 
geometric motif consisted of a simple 
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3 BUILDINGS 
WITH COLUMIMS 


Above. Rubens House presentation 

drawing, Inland Architect, August 

1904, 

Right. Rubens floor plans, 1st floor 

“| below, 2nd floor above. American 
Architect, July 27, 1907. 


band treatment extending upward 
and around in parallelogram-like 
manner. In the center of this geomet- 
ric form is a flower motif theme— 
stem and flower complete." The hol- 
lyhock was the flower used for this 
decoration... assembling of all the 
motifs throughout the house consti- 
tutes its harmony in design." The 
woodwork is oak gray in "tonal ef- 
fect," he says. Walls are colored "soft 
gray green." Specially woven rugs 
and draperies harmonize. Fireplaces 
are "reddish-brown brick," inlaid 
with "ceramics and glass mosaic, exe- 
cuted for dull-gold effects, also greens 
and blues." There are many paint- 
ings; one in the entrance hall is of 
Carl Schurz, a suggestion that they 
stayed in touch. The exterior: "rough 
raindrop brick, red brown in color, 
laid up in a mortar of the same tint," 
and "cement (stucco)...of rough tex- 
ture and in color the same as the 
wood trimmings—a grayish white," 
and "verde antique finish" for metal 
work and outside light fixtures. Ma- 
her sums up all this as "democracy in 


plan and design." It all makes perfect 
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Above. Front view of the house. 
Below. Rear. Both views from 
American Architect, July 27, 1907. 


immutable sense to him. 


Which doesn't mean it did to every- 
one else. Ever-unimpressed critic 
Herbert Croly, in the same Architec- 
tural Record article in which he 
mostly hated the Patten House in 


Evanston, Illinois, 
found nothing rea- 
sonable about the 
Rubens House. "One 
feels impelled to ask 
'why' about every- 
thing one sees," said 
Croly. "Why run up 
rectangular walls 
against a peaked 
roof? Why construct 
these walls of brick, 
while the other walls 
are constructed of 
concrete? Why put a 
roof on a post and 
give it the appear- 
ance of being inhab- 
ited? Why make all 
the lines of a build- 
ing angular except a 
few of the openings, 
and then circular 
window sashes and 
balcony decoration? 
How is the room un- 
der the tower 
reached, and what 
sort of plan can the interior of such a 
group of buildings have? Why any- 
thing and everything?” Croly con- 
cludes that "the architect has broken 
away from the safe method of design- 
ing a good solid block of a house 
with plain, honest walls, and has at- 
tempted to construct some kind of a 
decorative scheme." Exactly, and 
why so uptight Mr. Croly? we want 
to ask today. — 


A less wordy, less dramatic writer in 
Architectural Review in 1907, on the 
other hand, sees something new. 
"Mr. George W. Maher's Egyptian 
episode in Glencoe..." The new is the 
Egyptian reference. 


Many years later, H. Allen Brooks in 
The Prairie School, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and his Midwest Contempo- 
raries, called the Rubens estate "Ma- 
her's chief essay in motive-rhythm 
design." After reviewing what Maher 
had done, Brooks concluded that the 
"result was appalling." 


The Rubens buildings, which num- 
ber three, are remarkably integrated 
in and out with rectangles, holly- 
hocks and circles and steep little 
slate-covered roofs. Inside, in the li- 


brary of the lodge, hollyhocks are 
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Lodge & stable near Sheridan Road. Above: plan. 
Top right: back side of stable, which included 
carriage room, horse and cow stalls, manure pit, 
hay room. Bottom left: back wall of lodge; screen 
at right shielded a porch; upstairs at front of 
building was a small library. Bottom right: lodge 
library; hollyhocks painted on ceiling; painting of 
Rubens on mantle. American Architect, Maher portfolio. 
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Above. Rubens 
entrance hall 
with drawing 
room beyond. 
Below. Looking 
from entrance 
hall to stairs to 
second floor. 


Parallelogram- 
circle motifs for 
the balustrade. 
Hollyhock art 
glass in the 
rooted staircase 
post. Painting is 
of Carl Schurz. 
Source: 
American 
Architect, July 
1907. 


painted on the ceil- 
ing; there is a 
painting of Rubens 
on the mantle. 
Photos show at 
least three glass 
mosaics for fire- 
places. Light fix- 
tures, constructs of 
metal and banded 
art glass; andirons; 
fireplace screens 
with hollyhocks; 
all this is Maher's 
work. The furni- 
ture is not his; it 
looks like the 
Stickleys. 


The two main col- 
umns are at the en- 
trance. Two stories 
high, they're 
squared at both 
ends, and must be 
concrete plastered 
over. 


Maher's presenta- 
tion drawing 
showed flowers 
drooping over a 
balcony, lots of 
hollyhocks and a 
pool in front of the 
front. There are re- 
ports that Maher 
prepared a "florid" 
landscape plan. 
Jens Jensen refined 
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Above: Jensen landscaping of Rubens lawn. Sketch Book. 


Below: Rubens House today, fence post and fence. 


Quarterly photo. 


the Rubens property 
between 1903-06, and 
"always regarded 
the...estate affection- 
ately,” notes Leonard 
Eaton. He used na- 
tive plants—sumac 
along the garden 
walk. Though Ma- 
her's pool wasn't. 
done, Jensen pro- 
duced a "water fea- 
ture, unique at that 
time...a spring, 
brook, cascade, and 
lake, all on a minia- 
ture scale" (Eaton). 
Photos of the house 
illustrated Jensen ar- 
ticles in The Sketch 
Book magazine and 
the Architectural Re- 
view. Beneath a pho- 
to of the tree-edged 
main lawn with the 
house in the distance, 
the caption was, "An 
inspiration from the 
western plains." 


The second owner 
James Simpson was a 
vice president for 


Marshall Field & 
Company, would lat- 


er be president, and then president of 
Commonwealth Edison. He chaired 
the Chicago Plan Commission. He 
was considered, during his lifetime, a 
"useful, all-around citizen." The Sim- 
psons had three sons. 


In 1920 70-year-old Harry Rubens 
died. Among his honorary pallbear- 
ers was another attorney and Maher 


client, Theodore Brentano—also Carl 
L. Schurz, New York City, the son 
of Carl Schurz. 


All that obviously remains of 
Rubens with Maher now is the Sheri- 
dan roadside fence with parallelo- 
grams and hollyhocks. 


To be unraveled: the exact fate of the 
Rubens House. On March 8, 1906, 
the Rubens & Orb's subdivision for 
the Sheridan Road property was cre- 
ated. In the late 1920s or early 1930s, 
the Rubens estate, still occupied by 
the Simpsons, began to be listed as 
375 Sheridan Road. In 1960 the prop- 
erty was subdivided, as recorded May 
17 as the M.A. Pancoe subdivision. 
In his 1964 book titled The Chicago 
School of Architecture, Early Fol- 
lowers of Sullivan and Wright, Mark 
Peisch said the Rubens House existed 
"largely remodeled." 


Rubens House sources: Rubens House photos 
and plans, The American Architect and 
Building News, July 27, 1907. "The Architec- 
ture of Ideas," Herbert Croly, Architectural 
Record, April 1904. Current Periodicals, Ar- 
chitectural Review, August 1907. Arts and 
Decoration, June 1911. The Book of Chica- 
goans, 1917. "Chicago's Accomplishments 
and Leaders," Glenn A. Bishop and Paul T. 
Gilbert, Bishop Publishing Company, Chica- 
go, 1932. The Prairie School...Brooks, W.W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1976. 
"Harry Rubens, Noted Chicago Lawyer, Is 
Dead," Chicago Daily Tribune, June 14, 
1920. The Economist, November 8, 1902. 
Glencoe public records, conversation, June 2, 
1994. The Inland Architect and News 
Record, August 1904. Maher client portfolio, 
Kenilworth Historical Society collection. 
The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, Volume 
3, The S.S. McClure Company, New York, 
1908. Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal, Joseph 
Schafer, The Antes Press, Evansville, Wis- 
consin, 1930. Directories, Evanston Histori- 
cal Society collection. About Jensen: "Jens 
Jensen Maker of Natural Parks and Gar- 
dens," Robert E. Grese, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1992. "Landscape Art," 
Jens Jensen, The Sketch Book, September 
1906. “Landscape Artist in America, The Life 
and Work of Jens Jensen, Leonard Eaton, 


. The University of Chicago Press, 1964, 


"Some Gardens of the Middle West," Jens 
Jensen, Architectural Review, March 1908. 
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Joseph Sears School 
Abbotsford Road, Kenilworth. 
Demolished, 


During his many years living in Ken- 
ilworth, schools there were his to de- 
sign. In 1912, Maher did the Joseph 
Sears School, which was named ae 
Kenilworth's founder, and in 1924, 
because an ill Maher was unable to, 
his architect son Philip enlarged it in 
a style imitating the original. In 1968 
Kenilworth passed a $1,000,000 bond 
issue to replace the Sears school of 
the two Mahers. 


The building has a rectangle as core, 
expanded at the back for an assembly 
hall with a stage, and for a five-sided 
kindergarten. The columns here are, 
like the building, very simple. 
They're brick-covered, octagonal in 
shape, with stone bases and capitals. 


The style of Sears school has received 
praise. Carl Condit, writing in 1964, 
said "the simple rectangular planes of 
the walls and the flat overhanging 
roof represent a geometric purity 
that is rare in the late Chicago 
work"—"late" referring to the inno- 
vative work of Maher and contempo- 
raries. 


We bring Sears school into this story 
because of a reference to the school 
as a "mediation between classical and 
modern forces,” and as a step toward 
his Winona bank. Our reference is in 
a 1992 master's degree project at the 
University of Minnesota by Helen 
Cleveland. She finds similarities in 
the exterior appearances; the pro- 
truding portico is one. 


Sources: The Brickbuilder, September 1914. 
The Chicago School of Architecture, A His- 
tory of Commercial and Public Building in 
the City Area, 1875-1925, Condit, University 
of Chicago Press, 1964. Joseph Sears and his 
Kenilworth, Colleen Browne Kilner, Kenil- 
worth Historical Society, 2nd edition, 1990. 
"Geo. W. Maher, a democrat in Architec- 
ture," The Western Architect, March 1914. 
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Above: exterior of 
Sears school. Below: 
school floor plan.The 
Brickbuilder, September 
1914. 


Winona National 
Bank and 


Winona Savings Bank 
204 Main Street 


Winona, Minnesota. 


With his Winona bank in 1914, Ma- 
her again surprised those who be- 
lieved they knew the architect. Per- 
haps he surprised himself because the 
building built was not his first plan. 


The first (shown next page) was 
more classical than anything he had 
done or would do; four large col- 
umns dominated. This plan, dated 
October 1913, perhaps resulted from 
an architect having too many bosses. 
On his first Winona building, the of- 
fices for the Watkins company, Ma- 
her worked mainly with Joseph Wat- 
kins, and on the two houses for the 
Kings, "Rockledge" and the winter 
house in Florida, with Ernest and 


Grace King. For the bank, Maher 
had to deal with the Kings whose 
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tastes were wide-ranging and mod- 
ern, and with Paul Watkins, the fre- 
quent traveler to Europe who tended 
to be far more conservative than his 
cousin Grace and her husband. The 
three were variously directors, trust- 
ees and officers for the two related 


banks. 


By January of 1914, nobody was lik- 
ing the first design, or anyway they 
weren't saying so. Maher, writing to 
Watkins, moves away from housing 
the bank in a "temple" of Doric incli- 
nation, thinking instead that "per- 
haps a building should be especially 
designed for your needs... This 
thought took such possession of me, 
that last evening at my home, I made 
another sketch which I will send you 
os for your consideration." He 
otes Grace King's preference for "a 
building expressive of modern ide- 
als." Time 1s short, he says, "but in a 
crisis like this when design is at 
stake, I sometimes forget business 
procedure in my desire to stand for 


the right ideal." 


In this letter of January 24, Maher 
then offers four reasons for consider- 
ing the new design: 

¢ It's "a new and American idea" 


More Maher 
in Winona 


which will attract attention and wid- 
er publicity. 

¢ It has maximum outside lighting 
and space for art glass to express 
"modern ideals of commerce." 

° It has a "heroic" front with two 57- 
foot high columns. 

¢ It has a wing for the savings bank 
and another for the commercial 


bank. 


Two days later, still excited, Maher 
writes Ernest King that he is “espe- 
cially anxious that Mrs. King will see 
the plan and elevation. I made the 
pen and ink sketch myself and felt a 
thrill of satisfaction in doing it." 


Even a quick look at the exterior and 
the floorplans says that what pos- 
sessed and thrilled Maher was the 
Sears school just a few blocks from 
his home in Kenilworth. He would 
elaborate the Sears idea into a bank 
for Winona. Classrooms became ~ 
bank departments; assembly hall be- 
came the vault; rows of plain glass 
windows became art glass. Granite 
was used rather than brick to cover 


the building. 


The new plan apparently pleases ev- 
eryone, and from then until comple- 


tion in mid-1916, the story is all de- 
tails grand and petty. 


Here are some of them. 

© Contractors. On April 3, Maher 
recommended seven contractors to 
Paul Watkins. One was the John Jef- 
frey Co. of Chicago whom Maher 
had worked with before and for 
whom he designed a house in Glen- 
coe. Four others were from Chicago, 
one each from Peoria, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. Watkins did credit 
checks through Dun’s, still a source 
for financial information. He chose 
the Minneapolis contractor Haglin- 
Stahr. 

© Columns. On April 4, Watkins sent 
Maher five pages of comments. "We 
note that the granite columns in 
front are in four sections. This is the 
first time we have had any intima- 
tion that they were not to be mono- 
lithic columns." One piece each. "We 
think we would rather economize in 
some other part and put the show on 
the outside and make the columns all 
in one piece." 

° Art glass. On April 4, Watkins: 
"Art glass does not look like any- 
thing from the outside and the dim, 
religious light that filters through it 
does not make much of a hit with 
the writer." He asks instead for the 
"very best quality of clear plain plate 
glass." 

¢ Water fountains. On April 4, Wat- 
kins: "Please eliminate all drinking 
fountains. The city water here is not 
very good to drink and we do not 
know why we should have drinking 
fountains... We took them out of our 
Administration building." 
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- ++ Plan of Banking Floor. |” 


Top, Maher's presentation drawing, his own pen 
and ink. Left—above, Sears school; below, Winona 
bank. Right—above, second floorplan; below, first 
floor plan. Sources: drawing, floorplans, The 
Western Architect, March 1914; Sears school, 
Sears and... 
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* They worked through all this, and the 
building went up. The columns, raised in 
mid-April, were monolithic and 37 feet high 
(not 57 feet—was that a typo in the January 

er? not likely, more likely early Maher 
enthusiasm). Watkins mementos were 
placed in a copper box beneath the south 
column; there were postcards of all Maher's 
Winona buildings including one of "Rock- 
ledge." Tiffany decorated cS interior with 
Maher's art glass windows and furniture. 
On April 3, 1916, Watkins wrote Ernest 
King, "Maher was up Saturday, with 
Conover, of the Tiffany Co., and Stahr was 
also here, and we went all over the building 
from stem to stem... There is just a little 
touching up here and there, and then every- 
thing will be complete... The effect is cer- 
tainly grand. The vault is a peach, Mr. Ma- 
her's criticism of its cornice to the contrary 
notwithstanding." The grand opening was 
July 1. Maher's commission was 5%. 


Critics. Winona, of course, was awed. Ma- 
her told them what it meant—see page 12. 
Peter Wight found much—page 14. Archi- 
tectural Review, in February 1917, found 
less: "...a unique (fortunately) collection of 
geometric solids, its facade having a vertical 
central motive unrelated to its horizontal 
ae one the whole detailed outside and inside 
a softened Sullivanesque manner... so ata- 
vistic that it would never form a basis for 
more than eccentric action... The explana- 
tion of the American (?) principles of the 
Winona Bank, in which the ‘education of 
the community' and ‘harmony with democ- 
racy' are announced, is, if examined, found 
to be quite autocratic, and out-Herods the 
Herods of the stylists, whom Mr. Maher ab- 


hors." 


An interesting side story is the reaction of 
the Mahers' son Philip to the new bank. He 
was an architecture student at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan in Ann Arbor. Writing his 
parents in Kenilworth, Philip mentions the 
bank at least four times. "I am glad to hear 
about the bank father she must be a win- 
ner." In late April 1916, "I am glad to hear 
father of the Winona bank success I am 
very anxious to see the building for she 
must be a beauty." In early 1917, "I saw 
your Winona Bank Father in the (Architec- 
tural) Record and read the article. A great 
many of the boys have spoken to me about 


it and they all seem to like it very much. It 
Bo Ges Bee eee 


me et looks pretty 
t allright." April 20, 1917, "He (Emil . 
Lorch, head of the Michigan architectural 


WINOTA SDETRIF WITH CARL RUGGLES 


Maher wasn't the only 20th 
century innovator invited 
to Winona. In 1910, not 
long before Maher's day 
along the Mississippi, the 
composer Carl Ruggles 
(1876-1971) was conductor 
of the Winona symphony 
orchestra. Born in Massa- 
chusetts, educated at Har- 
vard, friend of other so- 
called "eccentric" compos- 
ers, Ruggles was praised in 
Winona by the Winona dai- 
ly newspaper for "work...of 
the highest order." 


Ernest King and Paul Wat- 
kins were both symphony 
sponsors in 1910, as was 
King's father-in-law (and 
Paul Watkins’ uncle) Jo- 
seph Watkins, the founder 
of the company he named 
for Paeelte 


Ruggles' composing, which 
amounted to just eight pub- 
lished pieces, began, in his 
opinion, after he left Wi- 
nona, which doesn't mean 
he wasn't composing while 
in Winona. The program 
for a symphony concert on 
November 30, 1910, includ- 
ed Ruggles’ arrangement of 
Ethelbert Nevin's popular 
song The Rosary. 


Now he's best-known, 
when known, for Sun- 
Treader (1932) played re- 
cently by the New York 
Philharmonic on a program 
of music by singular Ameri- 
can composers, Men and 
Mountains (1924) and An- 
gels (1921). Wonderful 


names. 


Art: above, Ruggles in the Wi- 
nona Daily Republican-Her- 


ald, November 28, 1910. Be- 
low, Ruggles about 1936. 
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school) don't seem to like your Wi- 
nona Bank much says the lower por- 
tion looks as if its about to shoot out 
into the middle of the next block.” 


To be continued, along with the rest of 
Maher in Winona with the Kings and 
Watkins in the next issue... 


Sources: Bank construction correspondence, 
Winona County Historical Society, collec- 
tion. Philip Maher letters, private collection. 
Winona National and Savings Bank collec- 
tion, The Winona National and Savings 
Bank: George W. Maher's Idea of Progressive 
Banking, Helen Cleveland, University of 
Minnesota, December 1992. 


5 BUILDINGS 
WITH COLUMNS 


Maher's own words: 
"Architect Maher 

Writes Description of 
Bank He Designed." 


On June 30, 1916, the Winona Daily 
Republican-Herald, published Ma- 
her's ideas about the finished Wi- 
nona bank building. 


The preface: "Usually an architect's 
description of a building is handled 
so technically that one unacquainted 
with architecture in a technical way 
would not be able to fully under- 
stand such a description. However, 
the following article, by Mr. George 
W. Maher, architect of the new W1- 
nona Savings Bank is handled so ably 
that anyone can understand it clear- 
ly. It is a masterly and complete de- 
scription of this wonderful structure 
and one well worth reading." 


The headline ("Architect Maher...") 
was followed with a subhead: "Re- 
publican-Herald Favored With a 
Very Complete Article By This Fa- 
mous Architect." Then, after the in- 
troduction and just before his words, 
"THE ARCHITECT'S IDEAS.—By 
George W. Maher, Architect, Chica- 
go, It." 


The Winona Savings Bank represents 
a new theory in bank construction 


founded on American ideals of art 
and architecture. The plan and gener- 
al design follow no precedent either 
in this country or abroad and are 
therefore original and American in 
spirit. 


The general theme was to evolve a 
structure that should be practical and 
fitting in every respect to worthily 
house such strong and influential fi- 
nancial institutions as the Winona 
Savings Bank and the Winona Na- 


tional Banks promise to become. 


This was the dominant note and in- 
spiration which has controlled the 
creation of this structure. 


With these few fundamental princi- 
pals in mind it will be noted that the 
exterior design of the structure di- 
rectly reflects the general aspect of 
the interior plan; that is to say, the 
interior purpose of the edifice is 
clearly portrayed on the facades. 


The center is monumentalized by a 
pylon* treatment heroic in scale and 
representing strength and conserva- 
tism. As one approaches the building 
the massive scale of the central en- 
trance is enhanced by two polished 
granite columns which dominate this 
exterior effect. These columns are 
monolithic, weight (sic) thirty-two 
tons each and are thirty-six feet high 
and are treated in an original manner 
for column work from the base of 


the capitals. 


The capitals to the columns are artis- 
tically carved embodying an original 


Lotus motif. 


*Pylon: defined in 1890 as a low tower flank- 
ing an Egyptian sane kal as an Egyptian 
£- 


gateway to a large buil 


Maher uses 36-foot height for columns, rath- 
er than 37 feet. 


type of ornament founded on the 
American Lotus flower and leaf 
which motif appears and re-appears 
throughout the exterior and interior 
design of the building in granite, in 
decoration, in marble and in art glass 
work. 


The large exterior wall surfaces typi- 
fy strength and solidity necessary for 
a monumental building. This effect is 
no way hindered or impaired by the 
large and open window treatment on 
either side of the central entrance, in 
fact, these large window openings aid 
in the breadth and simplicity of the 
design. 


One of the original architectural fea- 
tures of the exterior is the main cor- 
nice treatment which extends in a 
simple and direct manner entirely 
around the building, thus binding the 
various architectural effects harmoni- 
ously together and creating a unit in 
the composition. This cornice, in ad- 
dition to its architectural necessity, is 
of practical value due to its projec- 
tion which protects the granite wall 
below from the elements. The under- 
side of this projecting cornice is pan- 
elled and enriched so that it tends to 
lend refinement and beauty to the de- 
sign. The secondary horizontal treat- 
ment of wall surfaces above the main 
cornice indicates the interior housing 
of the institutional features of the 
bank on the second floor. 


As one enters the interior of the 
bank the practical idea of the plan 
unfolds immediately, here is a strik- 
ing combination of the practical and 


beautiful. 


The great steel vault is opposite the 
main entrance and stands isolated in 
a large niche or recessed room espe- 
cially planned and large enough to al- 
low space entirely around the sides, 
back and above the vault. 


The public lobby forms the architec- 
tural and decorative key to the interi- 
or. The beautifully modeled ceiling 
rises fifty feet above the marble 
floor. The lobby is abundantly light- 
ed through an art glass ceiling as well 
as from die large Tiffany stained 
glass window underneath the open 
front entrance portico. This art glass 
window forms one of the striking 
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features of both the interior and exte- 

rior design since the Lotus flower 
and leaf motif, already mentioned, 

are woven in a subtle manner in ihe 


*Ncautiful glass work both in drawing 


and in color. 


The decorative scheme of the interi- 
or is simple and quiet in color. The 
American Lotus flower and leaf 
theme is employed both on the wall 
surfaces and again in the modeling of 
the ceiling ornament, forming a sym- 
phony of mural decoration. 


The sides of the public lobby are 
lined with broad bands of white Ital- 
ian English-veined marble extending 
from the floor to the modeled ceil- 
ing. This marble is so designed and 
arranged in panels that the beauty of 
the polished surface is at once appar- 
ent. The wainscoating extending 
around the bank floor is of imported 
Alps green marble. The floors 
throughout are of marble of a white 
effect of color. The various floors, 
mezzanine floor and balconies are ar- 
ranged around this public lobby so 
that the spectator can view the rich- 
ess of the design of the lobby from 


ifferent convenient levels. 


Ths workings of the bank below can 
also be seen from these levels and 
balconies, thus giving the spectator 
an insight into the practical opera- 
tions of a bank. 


From this public lobby and on an 
axis is arranged on one side the Wi- 


nona Savings Bank and on the other . 


the Winona National Bank. These 
banks are modernly equipped, with 
all methods for efficiency in banking. 
Each department is abundantly light- 
ed by large window spaces eee 
entirely around the three sides of 
each room. The window surfaces are 


filled with polished plate glass com- 


‘bined with Tiffany stained glass.and 


laced above the level of the 
clerks ' heads and back of them, thus 
obtaining the best and most practical 


method of bank day lighting. 


The electric light is especially de- 


ae for practical P ma tad and is 
complete i in every detail, Indirect or 


reflected light is concealed back of 


screens or modeled ceiling projec- 
tions in order to avoid the glare to 


the eye and obtain brilliant and satis- 
factory illumination. 


The institutional departments on the 
second floor, one of the men and the 
other for the women, are reached by 
two spacious marble stairways. These 
institutional departments are intend- 
ed to make this bank an educational 
contribution to progressive banking. 


The institutional rooms are provided 
with every facility to accommodate 
the patrons and the general public. 
The rooms are provided with tables 
and easy chairs, also stationery, and 
every convenience that is found in 
fully equipped club rooms. Wash 
room and rest rooms are convenient- 
ly arranged both off the men's and 
women's institutional rooms for the 


use of the bank patrons and the pub- 
lic. Between these two rooms, on the 
second floor, and also ‘overlooking 
the public lobby is a large exhibition 
room that will be available for many 
7s purposes as it may be need- 
ed. 


The conception of the architecture of 
the Winona Savings Bank aims to fit 
into an idea of service and of beauty 
not in an imperialistic manner, but 
so arranged and designed that it is of 
real practical and educational value 
to the community and thus is in spir- 
it in harmony with our democracy 
and our Americanism. 


Below: Tiffany-produced windows. 
Men's waiting room. 
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From The 
Architectural Record, 
January 1917: 

Peter Wight on the 
Winona bank 


George W. Maher, architect for the 
Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank Building, is well 
known as one of the “progressive” 
architects of Chicago. He has de- 
signed many rational and beautiful 
city and suburban dwellings; and the 
Patten Gymnasium of the North- 
western University, at Evanston, Illi- 
nois, is the principal of a number of 
large buildings of a public character, 
including several schools, which have 
been erected from his plans. Among 
the latest buildings of this kind are 
the new laboratory and the adminis- 
tration building of the J.R. Watkins 
Medical Company, at Winona, the 
latter of which was so beautiful and 
appropriate to its purpose that the 
new bank building, just completed, 
naturally fell under his professional 
charge. 


This building, it will be seen, is 
unique and original in its conception 
and execution, for it is doubtful if 
there is another financial institution 
like it in this or any other country. It 
is called by its managers an “Institu- 
tional Banking Home,” and it is 
owned by two banking corporations, 
both having the same president, the 
Winona Savings Bank and the Wi- 
nona National Bank. 


The Winona Savings Bank was 
opened for business in 1874. At that 
time Winona was the seat of the lum- 
ber business for that part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, having extensive saw- 
mills which manufactured the lum- 
ber from the logs that were floated 
down the river. It was noted for its 
prosperity and wealth. But as the 

- tributary country became denuded of 
trees, the lumber industry declined 
for want of supplies, This continued 
until 1909, when the last sawmill dis- 
appeared. The Savings Bank, which 
had been built up by this business, 
was, however, recouped by the 
growth of other manufactures, and 
its business has increased until the 


present time. Meanwhile the Winona 
National Bank was incorporated by 
the same management practice, and it 
became necessary to have a new 
building to accommodate both of 
them. Hence the twin building, 
which has two names, but a central 
working section. 


It was decided also that these institu- 
tions, so intimately allied with the 
business and progress of Winona, 
should develop a new idea in bank- 
ing—that they should encourage all 
sociological movements which might 
conduce to the prosperity of the city, 
and consequently to the increase of 
the business of the banks, and at the 
same time practice economy by shar- 
ing in some of the expenses inciden- 
tal to the management of the build- 
ing. For the first of these purposes 
they devoted the second story to in- 
stitutional work, providing meeting 
and social rooms on the second floor 
for such associations as might be of a 

ublic spirited nature, as well as a li- 
ae and exhibit room for products 
of the soil or of manufactories. 
These, therefore, had to be provided 
for and brought up new problems 
for solution by the architect. All of 
this was the result of suggestions 
made by Mr. Maher, after he had 
been retained. The whole scheme 
was one calling for special study, and 
the ground plans herewith illustrated 
will show its result. Mr. Maher en- 
tered into it with intense interest, 
and the outcome seems to have met - 
with the enthusiastic admiration of 
the bank managers and of the people 
of Winona. 


To understand how the problem ap- 
peal to Mr. Maher, we may hark 
ack a few years to an occasion when 
he had centered his ideas on the 
proper mission of architecture, for 
this building appears to be one of the 
practical expressions of the creed 
which he then gave utterance to in 
an address before a club composed of 
young architects and draftsmen. 
Here 1s a building of which the 
thoughtless observer may yump to 
the conclusion that it is in the Egyp- 
tian style of architecture (whatever 
that means), while it is in reality the 
result of deliberately avoiding all sty- 
listic tendencies. These few extracts, 
therefore, will enable those who read 


a little farther to understand Mr. Ma- 
her’s views as to the state of mind a 
man should be in to practice archi- 
tecture in a modern and democratic 
way: 


Wight continues with unidentified 
excerpts from Maher's March 1906 
talk for the Chicago Architectural 
Club titled.""The Western Spirit." 
Maher revised "The Western Spirit" 
for Inland Architect, April 1906, and 
The Western Architect—printed in 
two parts in November 1906 and De- 
cember 1906. In the published ver- 
sions of this speech, the first para- 
graph is part of the sixth paragraph; 
the second part of the last; the third 
part of the first. 


“Let it be well understood that 
progress, or a freedom from prece- 
dent, does not mean a lack of knowl- 
edge of the past, for no architectural 
training is worth while unless rooted 
in a profound knowledge of that 
which has gone before. No one 
should expect to design on progres- 
sive lines who is deficient in architec- 
tural training and history. Thebes, 
Athens and Rome offer fruitful ex- 
amples of enduring work and repre- 
sent to us a heroic past. On the other 
hand, merely familiarizing one’s self 
with the form and style of architec- 
ture found in these grand ruins of an- 
tquity is not sufficient as a training 
for our art. 


“Wherever in the history of the past 
we have found great achievement in 
whatsoever line of endeavor, there it 
is that men lived who heeded well 
the spirit of their times, who drank 
deeply from the inspiration of the 
life which surrounded them and who 
did not in any manner strive to con- 
ceal that life, humble and ordinary 
though it may have been, but whose 
strong conviction was to live honest- 
ly and truthfully, painting as it were 
a living portrait, giving full expres- 
sion to what they saw. 


“We co-workers in the building of 
the West should be influenced, even 
dominated, by a spirit of action that 
shall produce results speaking of our 
day and generation; and to the extent 
that we permit ourselves to be so 
dominated by this spirit of progress, 
to that extent are we real and worthy 
of our calling. In the realm of archi- 
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tecture I would say that to solve our 
problems satisfactorily it behooves us 
to dip deep into the currents of life 

ound about us, feel the pulse of the 

mes and then actually execute the 
ideals of the present hour; and if we 
do this work truthfully, intelligently, 
our efforts must be enduring.” 


Let us see, therefore, if he still holds 
to his old teaching. To elucidate this 
I can do no better than to let him de- 
scribe this building in his own 
words, which I have taken down as 
follows: 


Here Wight inserts parts of the Wi- 
nona newspaper article. He uses, in 
this order, paragraphs one, two, 
last—with changes, three—with 
changes, four, five, six, seven—with 
changes. Generally these changes 
are deletions of words or whole sen- 
tences. For example, he drops the 
last sentence of Maher's second 
paragraph. And: in the third para- 
graph Wight changes the word 

Hp at ta (sic)" to "purposes." And: 
in the fifth paragraph "artistically" 
is deleted. Though the remainder of 
the article is presented as Wight's 
own words, these are actually more 
of Maher's article for the Winona 
paper. The main change is cutting 
mention of Tiffany. Wight closes 
with two new paragraphs: 


The State of Minnesota is becoming 
famous for its new banks showing 
progressive tendencies in architectur- 
al design. They are to be found in the 
smaller cities, especially those where 
the support comes mainly from the 
surrounding rural districts. They 
have proved attractive to visitors 
who have recognized in them works 
of art as well as of utility; they have 
therefore exerted an educational in- 
fluence in communities heretofore 
indifferent to architecture because of 
conventional and prosaic design. 


It requires courage to introduce any- 
thing that can be regarded as an inno- 
vation, but when the innovation 
meets with acceptance by an intelli- 
gent community, it becomes thereby 
a part of its daily life, which the ar- 
chitect has interpreted in language 
which he only can speak. From all 
available accounts this building has 
been accepted by the people of Wi- 
nona. 


1902 

Oculus, dentil 

& the flat-roofed 
porch 


The three headlined items appear on 
Maher house after house in dine 
years. He clings to them and gives 
them up reluctantly. It's interesting 
that two of the three originate with 
parts of the human body: the eye and 
the tooth—architecture anthropo- 
morphized. 


¢ Williams House, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 


The year, as reported in the real es- 
tate and architectural trade press, be- 
gins with a house that wouldn’t be. 
From The Economist: “George W. 
Maher is at work on plans for a two- 
story residence, which N.W. Will- 
iams will erect in Evanston on a lot 
132x160 feet, which he has recently 
purchased at the northeast corner of 
Sheridan road and Hamilton street. 
The details have not been fully deter- 
mined, although the house has been 
under consideration for a long time. 


It will cost $35,000.” Longer think- 
ing led Mr. Williams to another ar- 
chitect. Nathan Wilbur Williams 
chose Robert Spencer and Horace 
Powers to build his house at 1201 
Sheridan Road in 1912. 


Sources: The Economist, January 25, 1902. 
Evanstoniana, by Margery Blair Perkins, 
with Barbara Buchbinder-Green, editor; 
Evanston Historical Society/Chicago Review 
Press, Chicago, 1984. 


© Hoelscher House, 4506 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago. Pictured this page; 
from Inland Architect and News 
Record. 


For Dr. Julius H. Hoelscher, and 
wife Anna, Maher produced an ab- 
breviated Farson House. He used 
one of the same motifs: the lion’s 
head, a large one at midpoint on the 
front wall of the porch, and two 
small ones on the circle window at 
the top. The expansive concrete and 
stone entrance, from custom side- 
walk to the arched entrance door, is 
of interest, partly because it contrasts 
so strongly with the tight, compacted 
elements of the house, partly because 
of its grand yet easeful approach. Ma- 
her often had special concrete config- 
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urations in mind for the place where 
public sidewalk meets private. 


Dr. Hoelscher was a Republican, a 
graduate of Northwestern Universi- 

, and an assistant clinical professor 
for Rush Medical College. 


His house stands today—a bit beat up 
_ and badly painted, the last time I saw 
it. 


Source: The Book of Chicagoans, 1911. The 
Inland Architect and News Record, May 
1902. Chicago city directories, 1903, 1909. 
¢ Chipley House, St. Louis. 


From The Economist: “He (Maher) 
has also designed for George Chipley 


of this city a country house to 
be built in a suburb of St. 
Louis.” The Economist was 
published in Chicago, which 
makes Chipley a resident 
there, too. Inquiries addressed 
to St. Louis institutions have 


_ turned up nothing more—yet. 


Source: The Economist, March 15, 
1902. 


* Stevens House, Tiskilwa, 
Illinois. 


From The Economist: 
“George W. Maher has de- 
signed a residence for A.N. 
Stevens, a banker at Tiskilwa, 
Ill. It will be two stories, 


40x60, and will be of frame and stone. It 
will cost $10,000.” 


Those three plainly written sentences, typi- 
cal Economist prose, they’re the simple part 
of whatever the Maher-Stevens architect-cli- 
ent relationship was. The hard part is decid- 
ing what else Maher did for Stevens in little 
Tiskilwa, a town in northern Illinois. This 
confusion first reached me in the summer of 
1992 when I received a letter from the IIli- 
nois Historic Preservation Agency wonder- 
ing what information I might have about 
Maher and the Stevens family. The answer 


was easy, then: none. 


Since then I found The Economist refer- 
ence, and visited Tiskilwa and saw the 
house (pictured above), which dates to 1842, 
and in some ways, some of them obvious, is 
similar to Maher’s Farson House and Bar- 
ratt House. It has the same little porch pier 
bracket knobs as the Crippen House in Wa- 
terloo—info follows. It must be Maher’s. 
Now it just needs some sorting out. 


Source: The Economist, March 15, 1902. 


¢ Mosser House, 750 Hutchinson Street, 
Buena Park neighborhood, Chicago. Pic- 
tured top of page 17; from The Brickbuilder, 
September 1903. 


Mrs. Mosser was the daughter of Harry 
Rubens, and they both began Maher houses 
in 1902. The Mosser houses was announced 
in 1901: “It will be two stories high, 53x35, 
and will be constructed of cut stone and Ro- 
man pressed brick. It will contain 10 rooms 
and four bathrooms. The interior of the 
first story will be finished in mahogany and 
quarter-sawed oak, and the second story 
will be in white enamel.” Mrs. Mosser ob- 
tained her building permit in May 1902; her 
builder would be D.R. Mueller. In April it 
a reported, “In the rear there will be a 
arn.” 


The house seems a lighter combination of 
parts from the Farson and Patten houses. 
Three sets of columns, one on each level, 
supposedly unify the symmetrical front. 
Maher uses foliage, classical and geometric 
motifs here. 


His frequent collaborator Willy Lau, Chica- 
go metal artist, made the light fixtures. 

The house is listed as having been land- 
scaped by Jens Jensen. 


Sources: The Brickbuilder, September 1903. Jens Jens- 
en... Architectural Record, June 1905. Economist, 
October 12, 1901; May 3, 1902; April 5, 1902. 
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¢ Crippen House, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Pictured at right; photo from Grout 
Museum of History and Science. 


In The Economist: “...Maher is com- 
pleting plans for a beautiful residence 
which Mrs. Crippen of Waterloo, Ia., 
will build in that city. The exterior 
will be constructed of plaster with 
cut stone trimmings, and the interior 
will be of hardwood and enamel, and 
will be heated with hot water.” Infor- 
mation from the Grout Museum of 
History and Science in Waterloo sug- 
gests that Mrs. Crippen was Minnie 
Crippen, and her Maher house was 

at 814 West Fourth Street. 


A photo provided by the museum 
shows a substantial foursquare house. 
There are many Maheresque ele- 
ments: at center front, entrance door 
with three small windows on the sec- 
ond floor and a round dormer win- 
dow;-also a hipped roof, high-rectan- 
gular chimney, Chicago window on 
the side, smaller square basement 
windows. The columns supporting 
the flat-roofed porch are decorated, 


less than those for the Isom House 
(1900) in Kenilworth, more than on 
the Jeffrey House (c. 1910, attribut- 
ed) in Glencoe, Illinois. 


z oS 


In an undated newsclip the museum 
sent, we read that Mrs. Crippen was 
a “fiend for building.” She built two 
houses and later the Wellington 


; m4 Mebees anued 
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Apartment house. She traveled a lot, 
once studying Italian in Rome while 
living there with a niece. Mrs. Crip- 
pen was active in the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 
was the Waterloo delegate to world 
conventions in Lucerne, Switzerland, 


and Edinburgh. 


Awaiting a site visit, we'll leave this 
house “attributed” to Maher. 


Sources: The Economist, June 7, 1902. Corre- 
spondence, Grout Museum, February 1993. 


¢ Chicago and Milwaukee Electric 
Railway passenger station, Liber- 
tyville. 


From the Economist: “George W. 
Maher is completing plans for a pas- 
senger station which the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Electric Railway will 
build at Libertyville.” 


Source: The Economist, June 21, 1902. 


¢ Gates House, 66 South Mountain 
Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. Pic- 
tured this page above; new photo pro- 


vided by owner. 


The Frederick Gates House has been 
written about before in this quarter- 
ly. It was in our first issue in 1991. 
Updates have mostly been informa- 


tion about Gates, an early fund raiser 
for the University of Chicago. 


Source: The Economist, August 9, 1902. 


¢ Higgins stable, Edgewater neigh- 
borhood, Chicago. Exterior photo be- 
low, from The Architectural Review, 
September 1902. 


Perhaps because it cost so much, be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000—$55,000 to 
$110,000 in today’s money, the sta- 
ble for Eugene Higgins received its 
own mention in The Economist. 


The reason could 
have been George 
Maher’s public rela- 
tions savvy. Or sim- 
ply the thorough- 
ness of The Econo- 
mist. 


Higgins’s stable was 
built near Higgins’s 
House at 1109 Ken- 
more Avenue. Ma- 
her did the house, 
too, in 1894. The 
tile-roofed stable has 
a Tudor-styled en- 
trance for horses, 
etc., a couple of dor- 
mers, and a squat 
tower, all of which 
must have been 
planned to comple- 
ment the eight-year- 
old house. 


John Jeffrey, later a 
Maher client (see 
Crippen House), was the builder. 


Sources: The Architectural Review, Septem- 
ber 1902. The Economist, September 28, 
1901; October 12, 1901. 


¢ Chicago and Milwaukee Electric 
Railway station, Kenilworth-Win- 
netka. 


From the Economist: “George W. 
Maher is at work on plans for an at- 
tractive waiting station which the 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
road will 


build be- 


tween Kenil- 
worth and 
Winnetka. It 
will be of 
brick with 
tile roof, and 
will cost 
$6,000.” 


’ Source: Econo- 
mist, November 
22, 1902. 
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” For sale: Lake House 
& its big space 


Dne of Maher's finest interior spaces 
is in the Lake House (1904), 826 
Hutchinson Street (originally 18 Ke- 
nesaw Terrace) in Chicago. The 
space is nearly all the first floor. 
Hall, living room (originally called 
the drawing room) and dining room 
come together through entries or 
across oak partitions for about 1,600 
square feet of space. This seems one 
of Maher's most generous residential 
sae and one scaled to human com- 
ort. 


The house is for sale (ad on p. 24) for 
$1 million and something. Fourteen 
rooms, a couple of them added, in- 
cluding seven bedrooms and 4.5 
bathrooms. Coachhouse, too. 


The Buena Park house for the Will- 
iam Lakes—the first Mrs. Lake was 
Ida Church, the second Mary Grace 
Witt—would be a "beautiful resi- 
dence" of brick, reported The Econo- 
mist in spring 1904. The finished 
ouse, photographed the next year 
or Inland Architect, was beautiful, 
with Maher's built-in oak benches, 
bookcases, sideboard and dining 
room serving area—the latter only 
evident now because of marks on the 
floor; fireplace glass mosaics in the 
entrance hall and drawing room; 
brass sconces; a variety of hanging 
glass light fixtures; and art glass win- 
dows with a poppy design. Neither 


the furniture, mostly Chinese-in- | Lake House library and stenciling. Above, current view, furnished in spirit of Maher 
spired pieces, nor the carpets, Orien- | and early 20th century. Center & below, stencil details. Photos, owner, GWM Quarterly. 
tals in many sizes, were Maher's. = 


The house is in exceptional condi- 
tion today, because of considerable 
care given by a recent owner. One 
result of his restoration is the reap- 
pearance of stenciling in the second- 
floor library, one of the few exam- 
ples of Maher stenciling. The Lake 
House stenciling mixes squares, half 
circles, straight lines and what looks 
like a "y" or a “v," all of this an ex- 
pansion of the window design. The 
colors are a deep red, yellow-gold, a 

oYight blue, the pallet of colors the 

- “Prairie School architects shared with 
each other and with their less geo- 
metric colleagues. These same colors 
appear, for example, in the Wiscon- 
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Lake House shown 
above; Lake 
Michigan's only 
short distance 
away. Left, floor 
plan. Right, 
reception hall now. 
“Below, spacious 
flow of hall, 
drawing room, 
dining room. 
Photos, owner, 
Inland Architect. 
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~ sin Capitol in Madison, a Beaux Arts 
and classical design of New Yorker 
George Post. Let's hope the new 
Lake House owner retains the rare 
inting. 


Noted: The prices for Maher houses 
are appreciating, but they're not ex- 
ceptional. We have in hand an ad for 
a "classic Prairie School" house in 
Kenilworth; the house, a foursquare 
with similarities to a Maher house, is 
priced at $950,000. And in USA To- 
day (May 16), we read, "Prudential 
Preferred Properties in the Lake For- 
est suburb has sold 15 houses for 
more than $1 million this year, up 
from nine a year ago." In 1989, prices 
were even higher, 20% to 25% more. 


Another sale. The Magerstadt 

House (1906-08), 4930 South Green- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, sold recent- 
ly for about $700,000. It will be a sin- 
gle-family home occupied by the new 
owner, said the seller. The brick 
house is known for its accommoda- 
tion to the site, a narrow lot, and for 
the poppy motif in its many art glass 
windows, all of which remain in the 


ao. 


Magerstadt furniture sold. In a sep- 
arate sale, the Magerstadt House fur- 
niture has been sold to a private col- 
lector for approximately $20,000. 
The pieces sold, designed by Maher 
and in the house since 1908, were an 
oak dining room table and chairs, 
sideboard, and also, attributed to Ma- 
her, bedroom furniture, a desk, four 
more chairs and a small table. 


SP mer pentens 


MOR Mal ay 


Sources: Lake House. A Brief Study of the . 
W.H. Lake Residence, Eugene Geinzer, Magerstadt House dining room, with sideboard, table and chairs recently sold. Poppies 


April 5, 1987. The Economist, May 7, 1904. are painted on the ceiling between moldings, poppies on draperi 
and Architect, October 1905. Directories. P g seme eee 


Site visit, 1994. Magerstadt House. Conversa- 
tions, June 1994. 
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Maher's Gary "G" on the concrete block 
Aquatorium facade. Maher used this 
rectangular motif numerous times. 
Quarterly photo. 


More Maher buildings 
Events & change 


¢ 1890s houses in Kenilworth. 
When Kenilworth celebrates the cen- 
tennial of village incorporation in 
1996, six houses designed by Maher 
will be “centennial homes,” reports 
the Kenilworth Historical Society in 
their May newsletter. They are: 
Spaulding House, built 1891, 336 Ab- 
botsford Road; Gould House, 1892, 
314 Abbotsford Road; Gill House, 
1893, 432 Warwick Road; Rugby 
School (attributed), 1893, 320 Leices- 
ter Road; Maher House, his own 
house from 1893, 424 Warwick 
Road; Horswell House, 1895, 336 Es- 
sex Road. My records show different 
dates for some of the houses, plus 
these additional houses: Kenilworth 
Hall, 1891, 303 Cumnor Road; Mal- 
lory House, 1895, 515 Essex Road; 
McAfee House, 1895, 336 Essex 
Road; and the Barratt House, 1896, 
255 Melrose Avenue. Another Maher 
house of the era, the Babcock House, 
built in 1891 at 309 Cumnor Road, 
has been demolished... An exhibition 
of the Centennial Homes was on dis- 
play May 22 in the Stuart Memorial 
Building, which is the society’s 
home. George and Elizabeth Maher’s 


son Philip was the architect for the 
Stuart building. 


¢ Farson House, Oak Park. The 


f Pleasant Home Foundation and The 


Children's Museum of Oak Park 
hosted 1,000 children for Children's 


iy Day in Mills Park May 1. Mills Park 


is the lawn of "Pleasant Home," the 


» house built in 1897 for the Farson 


family. The park is named for the 
house's second owner... The Pleasant 
Home Foundation has a new direc- 
tor; she's Jacqui Schomer. Schomer 
succeeds Janice Rio whose contract 
was not renewed... In early March, 
the Chicago Tribune had an article 
on Pleasant Home and the founda- 
tion, with comments from Kathy 
Cummings and Michael FitzSim- 
mons, both on the foundation 
board... FitzSimmons is the new 


" president of the foundation... Chica- 


go architect John Eifler has begun 
restoration of the house's first floor 
drawing room, dining room and li- 
brary... The foundation continues to 
seek original furniture for the house, 
as well as turn-of-the-century items. 
More information, call 708/383- 
2654. 


¢ Pleasant Home special event, 
Chicago. The foundation has 
planned a benefit tour and refresh- 
ment in the Chicago home of collec- 
tor Seymour Persky on Wednesday, 
July 6. Starting at 6 p.m., Persky's 
collection of Wright, Sullivan, Alfon- 
so Ianelli and others will be toured 
with guide. The collection includes a 
complete Wright dining room set, 
plaster models for Ianelli sculptures 
at Wright's Midway Gardens in Chi- 
cago, elevator panels from Sullivan's 
Chicago Stock Exchange. There will 
be hors d'oeuvres and cocktails. $35 
for foundation members, $45 for 
nonmembers. Call Jacqui Schomer at 
708/383-2654 for details and reserva- 
tions. 


e Nickerson House, Chicago. The 
Nickerson House, with remodeling 
by Maher in 1900, was on an Art In- 
stitute Victoriana tour April 28. 


e Stevenson-Colvin House, Chica- 
go. The Edgewater Historical Soci- 
ety's building fund benefited from a 
sale and house tour May 14 in the 


a 


Stevenson-Colvin House built in 
1909 at 5940 North Sheridan Road. 


¢ King House—"Rockledge,” Hom- 
er, Minnesota. Andirons from this 


o> 


house were auctioned by theJohh “~ 


Toomey Gallery in Oak Park. The 
andirons were originally announced 
as the work of George Maher, but 
they were probably by George's son 
Philip, Toomey told me. George de- 
signed the house and furnishings in 
1911-12. Philip was involved in its in- 
terior remodeling about 20 years lat- 
er. 


¢ Marquette Park Aquatorium, 
Gary. The longest named group in- 
terested in Maher, The Society for 
the Restoration of the Gary Bathing 
Beach Aquatorium and Octave Cha- 
nute's Place in History—abbreviated 
to The Chanute Aquatorium Soci- 
ety, will have a combination annual 
meeting and fund-raiser on Saturday, 


July 30. The event will be at time 


pine address... A special theme will 
e "to live a dream, a salute to the 
Tuskegee Airmen." The Tuskegee 
Airmen were African-American pi- 
lots who trained at Chanute Air 


Force Base in Rantoul, Illinois, and “ue” 


later at Tuskegee, Alabama. Some of 
them were from Gary. The society 
plans to include the Tuskegee Air- 
men in a museum to be built in Mar- 
quette Park... The Chanute Aquato- 
rium Society organized in 1991 to 
recognize Chanute (1832-1910) for 
experimental flights on Gary's beach- 
es and sand dunes in 1896, and to re- 
store Maher's 1921 Miller Beach 
bathhouse... They've been working 
on the roof, and hope to complete 
the pavilion's front this year. Funds 
have been received from the John 
Will Anderson Foundation, the USX 
Foundation, and the American the 
Beautiful Fund. Another $250,000 is 
needed to complete the pavilion's 
outer shel]. More information: 
219/938-8081. 
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~ Maher people 


Helen Cleveland, architectural histo- 
ian from Minneapolis, is preparing 
article on Maher's Winona bank 
for Minnesota History, a publication 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Kathy Cummings, architectural histo- 
rian from Chicago, spoke May 5 on 
Maher's work in the Edgewater 
neighborhood of Chicago. The talk 
was sponsored by the Edgewater His- 
torical Society. 


Bill Hinchliff is busy leading architec- 
tural tours for the Art Institute of 
Chicago. He recently guided groups 
to the buildings of architect Edward 
Dart (1922-75) in suburban Bar- 
rington and to Maher's Kenilworth 
home. Hinchliff was on the architec- 
tural committee which researched 
and wrote the brochure titled 
"George | Washington Maher in Ken- 
ilworth. 


Maher on TV 
“With Kenilworth 


Kenilworth architecture appeared in 
March on “Sharper Focus,” a pro- 
gram of Post-Newsweek cable TV. 
Grace McLucas, past president of the 


Kenilworth Historical Society, ex- 
plained the society’s exhibition called 

“Architects and Architecture of Ken- 
ilworth.” “Scenes of both the interior 
and exterior of the museum and pag- 
es of the KHS sponosored brochure, 

‘George Washington Maher in Kenil- 
worth’ were also shown on film,” re- 
ports the society. A copy of the vid- 
eotape is in the Kenilworth collec- 
tion. 


We hear from 
readers 


Here are some page-by-page com- 
ments on the last issue. They're from 
Betty Wyld of Skokie, Illinois, wife 
of George Maher's nephew Merle 
Wyld. 

"> 1 Hermon (& Carol) MacNeil 
were in Rome for 4 years as the re- - 
sult of his winning the ‘Prix de 
Rome." 

"P. 1 Carol & Frances interchanged 
in labeling of photo." Some of you 
received quarterlies with a corrected 
caption. For the record, Frances, 

who was Merle's mother, is seated 
next to her parents; Carol stands to 
the right of Hermon MacNeil. 

“P. 13. "Templates' are now very 
commonly used in quilting, for pat- 
terns for stitching & applique. I have 


several." 

"P. 17 424 Warwick also had inter- 
com & central vacuuming." The 
house at 424 Warwick is Maher's 
own in Kenilworth. 

"P. 22 Philip Maher quite talented 
musically, played by ear. Played— 
had lessons early in violin, & prob. 
piano." 


From a reader in Wheaton, Illinois. 
"We continue to enjoy your GWMQ 
as the drama unfolds..." 


From the Kenilworth Historical So- 
ciety. “We do appreciate your excel- 
lent scholarship—you’ve added great- 
ly to our knowledge of GWM.” 


From a reader in Milwaukee. 
"You're doing a great job." 


Early Kenilworth promotion ads. Left, 


The Economist, June 1903. Right, The 
Economist, a 1901 issue. 


if Interested In high-class residence prop-- 
* erty call at our office and arrange to — 


|IKENILWORTH. 


VISIT 


COMPANY 


Ctiers Houses aod Lots In 


KENILWORTH 


—— 


We are prepared to build you a home therein accordance 
jwith your own ideas or plans, at actual cost, and arrange 
svery easy payments if desired. 


: : At Present Low Prices 


Kenilworth Property 


From an Investor’s Stand- 
point Is Worth Looking Into. 


"Prices range from $85 to $75 per front foot, including all 
Amprovements. Write or call for full information. 


KENILWORTH COMPANY, 


.96-140 Dearborn Street. 


THE IDEAL HOME SUBURB 
At poe rates with every advantage—half an hour from office 
tohome. Paved streets, cement walks, shaded drives golf, 
bosting, bathing. Telepbone, Central 1692. 
Vv. O<. SANBORN,» 95-9 Hartford Building. 
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nal drawing in director’s office. 


Watkins administration building (1911-13), = 
150 Liberty Street, Winona, Minnesota. 
h | | =: o6G Weekdays. 
Ex [ Its, tou rs, VISIts Winona Historical Society museum, 160 
Johnson Street. Maher files in library, origi- = 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona Nation- 
al Bank (1913-16), Fourth and Main. Bank 
hours. Elaborate art glass windows by Tiffa- 
ny. Brochure for visitors. 


Through September 4. Exhibition: 
"Minnesota 1900: Art and Life on 
the Upper Mississippi 1890-1915." 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
2400 Third Avenue South; 612/870- 
3131. 


Places to visit. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897), 
217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Wlinois. 
Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sunday. Guided 
tours at 12 and3 p.m. $3 for adults, $2 chil- 
dren. Thursday free. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House (1908, Ma- 
her remodeling), 403 McIndoe Street, Wau- 
sau. Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday-Thurs- 
day. ee p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 

: ; 3 Closed Monday, Friday, holidays. Free. 
Monday, July 4. Old-fashioned holi- 


day celebration at Pleasant Home, 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Marquette Park, Gary Indiana. Two Ma- 
her buildings here, his 1921 "aquatorium"- 
bathing pavilion, an innovative concrete 
block, open-air structure, and his 1923 Miller 
Beach Recreation Building. You can walk 
through and near the pavilion; the 1923 
building is used for community programs, 
weddings. 


Wednesday, July 6. Pleasant Home 
Foundation benefit: tour of the Chi- 
cago home and collection of Sey- 
mour Persky. Work by Wright, Sul- 
livan, Alfonso Ianelli. 6-8 p.m. $35 
for members, $45 for nonmembers. 
Call 708/383-2654. 


Geo. W. Maher Ouatterly 
Volume 4, issue 2. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1995. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., 1224 Highland Park 
Blvd., Wausau WI 54403. Tel 
715/848-2482 evenings, weekends. 
Subscription $21 for calendar year. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lin- 
coln Memorial Drive. Silver flatware de- 
signed by Maher for the E.L. King House 
(1911) called “Rockledge” in Winona, Minne- 
sota. On loan from Pleasant Home, a Maher- 
Tuesday, July 12-September 11. Stents Che ome 


Exhibition: “American Arts 8& Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie 


Crafts: Virtue in Design.” National 
tour of this Los Angeles-originated 
show continues at the Tacoma Art 
Museum at 12th and Pacific, Taco- 
ma, Washington; 206-272-4258. The 
exhibition includes a mosaic fireplace 
surround from the Patrick King 
House (1901) in Chicago. Next at the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kan- 
sas City. 


Saturday, July 30. Chanute Aquato- 
rium Society annual meeting, with 
recognition of the Tuskegee Airmen. 
Gary, Indiana. 


Wednesday, October 5. Lecture: 
“Comparison and contrast of Frank 
Lloyd Wright and George W. Ma- 
her." With Lyman Shepard. Also 
opening of George W. Maher Muse- 


um Room. At Pleasant Home. 


Tuesday, November 8-January 8, 
1995. Exhibition: "The Ideal Home: 
1900-1920." J.B. Speed Museum, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Includes pieces 


from Maher's "Rockledge." 


Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Mon- 
day-Saturday. In 
1900 Maher remod- 
eled the picture gal- 
lery into a trophy 
room. His changes 
include a hanging 
light fixture with 
Tiffany glass, large 
round table and a 
fireplace. Working 
with Maher were his 
assistant Robert Sey- 
farth and glass artist 
Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram Stewart 
House (1905-06), 521 
Grant Street, Wau- 
sau. Tiffany glass, 
Orlando Giannini 
fireplace mosaic. 
Now the Stewart 
Inn Bed and Break- 
fast. Public tours of 
the house; $6 a per- 
son. 715/848-1952. 


Swift Hall (1907- 
09), Northwestern 
University, Evan- 
ston, Llinois. This is 
a classroom build- 
ing. 


University Building 
(1907), 601 Davis 
Street, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. You can view 
lobby, second floor. 


Copyright 1994. 


826 Hutchinson. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Historic Maher home for purchase. 

Restored and preserved, an American masterpiece. 


Kahn Realty 


Diane Welchko 
312/915-4733 


Judy Bonem 
312/915-4704 
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‘Michigan 
summer 


On board... 
To visit Michigan a few weeks ago I 


The 8.8. Badger 


traveled by boat, the 
same way the Mahers 
did many times. I left 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
on the S.S. Badger at 
12:30 a.m. for Luding- 
ton, Michigan. Once at 
sea—it felt like being at 
sea, at night in the dark 
out of sight of land—on 
Lake Michigan, I 
thought of the Mahers 
traveling from Kenil- 
worth to their summer 


Yoome in Michigan. 


George Maher's mother-in-law Ellen 
Brooks records a trip by land in July 
1913. 


It seemed a strenuous trip from 
Kenilworth to Hilaire for two 
semi-invalids, yet it was made 
easy and quite enjoyable by all 
the comforts of taxi cabs, trains, 
and parlor chairs, and last but 
not least by the 8 mile ride from 
Fennville in the antiquated 
three-seat carryall that landed us 
safely at the Cottage that we had 
so longed to see again. 


Hilaire (1908) was George and wife 
Elizabeth's house, and the Cottage 
was built by Ellen and husband Al- 
den Brooks. 


Here's the beginning of another trip, 
recorded in the diary of the Mahers' 


=m, niece Violet Wyld on July 1, 1921. 


Aunt Bess, Uncle George, Phil, 
and Madeline & Archie left at 


8:15 for Hilaire in the packard 
(sic) lucky dogs! 


Aunt Bess is Elizabeth Maher; also 
called Bessie. Phil is the Mahers' son, 
their only child; Madeline is 
Madeleine Michelson whom Philip 
would marry in December 1921. Ar- 


The Only Passenger Steamship 
On The Great Lakes 


chie is the son of Maher's sister Mary 
and her husband Herbert Hooker. 


A trip of a few years earlier, June 16, 
1916, from Ellen Brooks' journal. 


We left Chicago last evening, 
the £5th, via the Puritan to Hol- 
land, for another summer at Hi- 
laire. We reached Saugatuck a 
little before noon... 


In 1926 in mid-September there was 
another trip, a sad one back to Chi- 
cago, with Mary Hooker taking her 
brother's body for burial there. By 
boat? By train? I don't know. Inter- 
esting that it should be Maher with 
Maher at his ending. George's wife 
and father-in-law had gone earlier. 
All had been at Hilaire and the Cot- 
tage and Mary's house Landis Lodge 
(1910), when, in the early morning 
hours of September 12, George shot 
himself and died. 


The Badger docked in Ludington 


early in the morning, and I drove 


down the Michigan coast, passed 
through Holland, and arrived in 


Saugatuck & Douglas... 

where I called and met Kit Lane, the 
author of a lot of books. One is The 
Popcorn Millionaire and Other Tales 
of Saugatuck. In which she has a 
chapter on Maher. Because, as she 
documents neatly, the Mahers, along 
with the Brooks and more Mahers, 
found Michigan's southern Lake 
Michigan shores to their liking about 
100 years ago. 


In late August this year, Saugatuck ~ 
and Douglas, on either side of the 
Kalamazoo River, were green and 
bushy. Part of the attraction nearly a 
century earlier must have been the 
artist's colony and the "equable cli- 
mate of the Lake Michigan shore," as 
a guide writer of 50 years ago put it, 
that permitted fruit tree orchards. 
Chicago architect Thomas Tallmadge 
was among the founders of the Ox- 
Bow Summer School of Painting in 
1910. Bessie Maher's father Alden 
Brooks "participated" in the Ox- 
Bow, named for a bow in the Kalam- 
azoo, classes. He was known in Chi- 
cago for his portraits. When in Mich- 
igan, Alden painted the sunset every 
day. He encouraged his grandson 
Merle Wyld to join him. Merle still 
has some of these many sunsets. 


My visit with Lane had been ar- 
ranged by Emily Watts. She is mar- 
ried to Maher's great-nephew. 


Saugatuck: Maplewood... 

Kit took me first to see the front Ma- 
her put on the Maplewood Hotel in 
Saugatuck in 1923, The Maplewood 
was built in the 1860s as a combina- 
tion home, furniture store and un- 
dertaking parlor. The building be- 
came a hotel in the early 1900s, and 
was owned by Frank and Carrie 


v 


Wicks when Maher attached a colonial revival But- 
ler Street facade. 


The Maplewood source is Maher's Dryden House 
of 1916 in Evanston, Illinois. The same four col- 
umns—Corinthian capitals, two double-hung win- 
dows and the entrance on the first floor, double- 
hung windows on either side of a balcony on the 
second floor. The Dryden House, with its more 
than 35 rooms, also had a source, the 50-room 
George Eastman House (1905)* in Rochester, New 
York. Ellen Andrus Dryden's mother was Ellen 
Eastman Andrus, sister of George; Ellen Dryden 
admired her uncle's house and asked that Maher 
model her house after it. He did. Uncle George 
Eastman gave his niece some of the money to build 
her house. 


The Maplewood's 25-foot columns 
are wood with Corinthian capitals 
and their characteristic acanthus** 
leaves and flowers. The Dryden 
House columns are stone. So are the 
Eastman House's. 


Eastman's house is a National His- 
toric Landmark; the Dryden House 
is on the National Register of Histor- 
ic Places; the 


Photo above, Maplewood 
Maplewood Hotel, Hotel is pop = 
Saugatuck, ular with 
Michigan. . 
Photo at left, eee 
Maher's Dryden 
House, Evanston, Douglas: 
Illinois. The Western Hilaire 
Architect, January a 
1920. Landis 
Photo below, George Lodge... 
astman House, 
Rochester, New York, | Then we 
The New York Times, | drove on 
March 18, 1990. Lakeshore 
*Eastman, inventor of photographic processes and the 
Kodak camera, commissioned Rochester architect Jay Fos- 
ter Warner to plan his house. He hired New York architects 
McKim, Mead and White to do the rooms inside the house. 
That was soon after they'd refurbished (some say restored) 
the White House for President Theodore Roosevelt. The as- 
signment went to William Mead who worked with designer 
Francis Bacon of the Davenport Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and others. 
**The acanthus is one of the most 
often mentioned plants in architec- 
tural history. The variety the 
Greeks and Romans liked was the 
Mediterranean acanthus—also 
called bear's breech. Another 
source calls the acanthus a "plant _ 
with thick, fleshy, scalloped 
leaves." The early Christians, 
quick as ever in absorbing sym- 
bols, decided the acanthus stood 
for heaven, 
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Drive to where the Mahers, Brooks, 
Hookers and many visitors spent 
their summers. You can't drive the 

way they did because the old road is 
PY) che out. Which means there's no 
through traffic, and the wooded 
place is quiet. We passed Weed's Re- 
sort where the Mahers stayed when 
they visited before 1900. We reached 
the adjoining family properties. 


First comes Alden and Ellen Brooks' 
little Cottage at 2578 Lake Shore, 72 
steps above Lake Michigan. Some 
words from Ellen about life here; 
July 27, 1916, and 


I am sitting quietly and alone on 
my Cottage porch. Such a restful 
quiet. Even though the heat is in- 
tense, there is a joy in the cool 
shadows of the trees and in the 
ceaseless splashing of the waves, 


d 2 Above, Hilaire, 
that all suggest comfort and peace Dousies, nateniGal 
Then the Mahers' Hilaire at 2582, y Hilaire in 
which Ellen describes as a bungalow. {| 1919, from Watts 
Though it's still a low presence, Hi- _| family scrapbook. 


laire is now much changed and Below, Hilaire in 
hielded by heavy brush. It's farther 3 ABE family 
ack from the lake than it was, ie % 

moved because of shore erosion. 


Then Landis Lodge at 2593, designed by Maher in 1910 and 
built for his widowed sister Mary and her three children, 
one of whom, Florence (born 1902, died 1942—two years 
before her mother), was Robert Watts' mother. The cottage 
was named for the family of George and Mary's mother Sa- 
rah. Landis Lodge is almost like it was. It belongs to the 


Watts. It's the only one of the cottag- 
es still in the family. 


Being inside Landis Lodge was won- 
derful for me, one of two wonderful 
times on this Michigan trip. I sensed 
George Maher there, as I couldn't 
when I was in his own, but now 
owned by others, house in Kenil- 
worth. I could see him surrounded 
by family, with a teenaged Archie 
and Mary's two younger girls. Was 
George Maher ever alone? There al- 
ways seems to be a crowd around 
him. 


Landis Lodge has many old things. 


Old wicker, old photos, a T-square 
of Philip's, a book of his mother's. 
Landis Lodge is rustic, thin-walled. 
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Landis Lodge, summer of 1994. 


He designed a simple hanging light 
with blue glass panels suggesting the 
lake and gold panels for sand. His 
andirons curl like waves. On the fire- 


place brick Alden Brooks painted 


W Summer well spent, 
Brings a year of content. 


It was an age of mottos and inscrip- 
tions. Alden painted this one for his 
Cottage. 


The Time to be happy is uoww; 
the Place to be happy is here. 


And this one for Hilaire. 


Light your fires and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 


Life at the lake: 


The papers are full of War news, 
which is too appalling in the 
face of the efforts of the 'Peace 
Congress’ to secure universal 
peace. War is declared through- 
out all Europe and the begin- 
nings of the old prophecy seem 


Ceiling light designed by George Maher in Landis Lodge. 


to be upon us... Ellen Brooks, 
August 3, 1914. 


George and Phil have decided to 
return to the city Tuesday, the 
9th, taking the auto with them, 
but leaving Bess and Tillie (a 
maid) to do their conserving, 
etc. and to close up the house 
and leave by the 15th. Bess must 
go to get Phil ready for college. 
He enters the Michigan State 
University at Ann Arbor, in- 
stead of Cornell, as he had 
planned to do when he left high 
school. He will be 20 in Octo- 
ber... Ellen, September 6, 1914. 


Two weeks of uneventful hap- 
penings, save the return of 
George and Bessie and Merlin 
and the handsome Hudson car... 
Ellen, July 20, 1916. 


Mother made Nana a cake and 
it's good umn!um! I went 
sketching with A. Bess, Gpa. & 
Mr. Tuthil I left mine in the riv- 
er as a souvenier of the day... 
Violet, September 10, 1920. 


T have a sewing streak so I start- 
ed some pink bloomer. Aunt 
Bess went down town so Nana 
& I had our supper all alone... 
Violet, August 3, 1921. 


Ellen Brooks died in February 1922. 
From Violet about a month later, on 
March 7: "Aunt took Grandpa & 
Uncle George south to Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi." Here, or about here, is the be- 
ginning of George's end. They left 
George in Biloxi, presumably at a 
Sanitarium, and traveled on to New 
Orleans, Florida and New York. 
George returned alone to Kenilworth 
in early April. Violet wrote on April 
3, "Uncle George came home this 
morning he thinks Grampa and 
Aunt Bess are in New York." She 
came back in late June. Violet, June 
25, just after her aunt's return: "Aunt 
Bessie came up in the afternoon to 
see us, she's fatter..." By August ev- 
eryone was at the lake, and George 
had resumed his practice, and was 
coming and going to Chicago. 
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IT LOOMS 


From The New Yorker. 


Maher, a man who cherished pat- 
terns, now could find no pattern. Af 
ter World War I, the Prairie School 
fell from fashion. He did a few (11) 
houses in a lot of styles. He turned to 
community planning, a systematic 
and optimistic process.* But Maher, 
who valued discipline—motif and 
rhythm with its intent of tying ev- 
erything together, couldn't force or- 
der into his own mind. 


ON he early months of 1924 were too 
~ intense. He felt weak after coming 
home from a trip to Florida. He 
went to North Carolina in May. In 
June he was admitted to the North 
Shore Health Resort near Kenil- 
worth. Then to Hilaire, but he could 
only remain a few days. In August 
1924 he stayed at the Toren Restora- 
tion Hospital in Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin and then entered The Milwau- 
kee Sanitarium in Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, on August 9 and stayed there 


*Between 1906 and 1909 the architect Daniel 
Burnham and Edward Bennett had drawn a 
plan for Chicago. In 1905, Burnham pro- 
duced a campus plan for Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; Maher drew an- 
other in 1907. After New York adopted zon- 
ing laws in 1916, progressive communities 
everywhere wanted to be up to date. Maher's 
plans, all in the Chicago area, were for Glen- 
coe (1919), Kenilworth (1920), Hinsdale 
(1923), and Gary, Indiana (1924). 


*Tnvolution means being involved or entan- 

ied, Involute also has an architectural mean- 
ing, referring to "a curve traced by a point at 
the end of a string as the string is unwound 
from a stationary cylinder." In 1924, Maher 


had unwound for certain. 


until December 14, 1925. Nearly a 
year and a half. Their diagnosis was 
involutional** melancholia. “Has al- 
ways been a good worrier and has al- 
ways feared insomnia," they wrote. 
"He has been very neurasthenic* and 
is constantly worrying about his con- 


dition," they added. 


In late summer of 1926, Maher was 
at Hilaire, along with Bess, Merle 
and Violet Wyld, Alden Brooks, 
Mary Hooker, and Maher's male at- 
tendant Barker. Early on the 
morning of September 12, Maher, 
perhaps unable to sleep, took a gun, 
went out into the dark, went into the 
garage, climbed into his car and sat, 
and shot himself in the head. 


Two days later, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune wrote, "HEALTH FAIL- 
ING, NOTED ARCHITECT 
KILLS HIMSELF." 


Kit and I found the garage, now 
moved to another place along Lake- 
shore Drive. I looked in. 


Some confusion remains about Ma- 
her's death. I decided to look for 
newspaper clippings in nearby Alle-- 
gan, the county seat. Found nothing; 
the library was missing the papers for 
that time. From Allegan I drove to 


Kalamazoo... 

looking for the Justin Woodworth 
House (1893). I found its site in a 
fine neighborhood. But not the 
house Maher had designed. Instead 
there was a narrow two-story struc- 
ture. It had been suggested to me that 
this could be Maher's house remod- 
eled. If so, there was no recognizing 
what might have been Maher's. I 


moved on to 


*Neurasthenia means nervous exhaustion. 
From the late 19th century to the 1920s, in 
pre-Freud times in the United States, neuras- 
thenia covered "practically every nonspecific 
emotional disorder short of outright insani- 
ty, from simple stress to severe neuroses," 
writes F.G. Gosling. He reviews the condi- 
tion in his book Before Freud, Neurasthenia 
and the American Medical Community, 
1870-1910, University of Illinois Press, Urba- 
na and Chicago, 1987. 


A young A.C. Kingman. 


Battle Creek... 

where I would look for the Kingman 
House, announced in The Economist 
of May 16, 1903—"is designing a 
country house which C.A. Kingman 
will build at Battle Creek, Mich." I 
had preceded my visit with a letter to 
Battle Creek's Willard Library. They 
wrote. 


A search of city directories for 
1901, 02, 03, 04 does not reveal a 
C.A. Kingman. Also, we 
checked out Coller file (a collec- 
tion of newspaper extractions) 

& again no C.A. Kingman. Sor- ~ 


ry. 


Turns out they were too literal. Or 
too busy. Librarians can be pressured 
people. I'm thankful for the time 
they take to answer my letters. I vis- 
ited the Willard, and soon enough 
found The Economist had erred. Or 
maybe Maher did when he sent his 
announcement. It was A.C. Not 
C.A. Albert Charles Kingman (1850- 
1916). Attorncy. Married to Emma 


(1849-1924), 
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Albert and Emma were solid citizens. 
By 1903, Kingman had represented 
"the threshing machine manufactur- 
ers" for 22 years. He had “always 
been identified with the enterprises 
of Battle Creek." A newspaper writer 
declared Kingman "conscientious" 


and "upright." 


In the 1904-05 city directory, Charles 
and Emma were listed as living at 84 
Cherry. In 1907-08 they were at 27 
Elm Street. 


Personal history was recounted in 
the Calhoun County history of 1913. 
Born in Corning, New York. Moved 
to Michigan in 1867. Educated at 
Kalamazoo College. Studied law at 
the University of Michigan. Married 
Emma Edwards of Milwaukee in 
1877. She also studied at Kalamazoo 
College. Moved to Battle Creek in 
1877. One daughter, Regina. She 
studied at the University of Michi- 
gan. More on Charles. Republican. 
School board member. City council 
member. Congregational church 
member. Country club member. In 
1908 and 1910 he was elected state 
senator. And this. 


The Kingman residence, at 27 
Elm street, is one of the best 
constructed and most beautiful 
homes in Battle Creek, an invit- 
ing and reposeful place in which 
to spend the latter years of a suc- 
cessful career. 


Charles died at home on Elm Street 
in 1916, and Emma died there in 
1924, 


Their house isn't far from the Wil- 
lard Library. The Kingman House 
has all the characteristics of Maher's 
developed, clean-stripped style. It's a 
hipped-roofed (low pitch), stuccoed 
rectangle, with entrance at the cen- 
ter, double-hung windows to either 
side and above. There is a smaller 
second-floor window with a decora- 
tive band around it. The flower in 
the art glass windows is a morning 
glory on a winding vine. 


Besides their house, the Kingmans 


Kingman House. 


| book Jens 
Jensen Maker 
of Natural 
Parks and 
Gardens 
would be 
there. I sup- 
posed that be- 
cause of this 
description in 
the guide: 


"The COL- 
LEGE OF 
ARCHITEC- 
TURE 
BUILDING 
(open 8-5 
weekdays), 


left something valuable for their city. 
Money to support the Kingman Mu- 
seum of Natural History. She gave 
the money as a memorial for him. I 
didn't visit. On to 


Ann Arbor: Lorch... 

My guide around Michigan was, as it 
usually is on trips in other states, a 
product of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration Writers’ Program. I 
used the 1941 guide to get to the Col- 
lege of Architecture Building at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Ar- 
bor. I supposed the Art and Architec- 
ture Library with the Jensen Collec- 
tion mentioned in Robert Grese's 


Haven and 
Monroe Aves., was designed by Pro- 
fessor Emil Lorch and associates and 
completed in 1927. In addition to 
class and drafting rooms and studios, 
it houses a special library and artistic 
objects of various kinds. The AR- 
CHITECTURAL GARDEN con- 
tains fragments of old buildings, 
stone embellished with carvings, in- 
cluding part of the entrance of the 
old Detroit post office building, de-_ 
molished in 1931, and the entrance 
of the First National Bank building, 
erected in 1836 in Detroit." 


Sure enough, I thought as I pulled 
up, this is it. There were the architec- 
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tural remnants on a green lawn. 
There was a sign Lorch Hall. Once 
inside, though, I knew relying on a 

50-year-old guide for the present day 
a not do. Lorch Hall is now for 
business classes. 


Lorch plays in the story of the Ma- 
her family, meaning George and 
Philip. Lorch and George were both 
members of the Chicago Architectur- 
al Club. Lorch was teaching at the 
Michigan architectural school when 
Philip was a student at there. Lorch 
wrote the architectural chapter in the 
1941 WPA guide. He's quite fair 
with tradition-bound and innovative 
architects. He describes the universi- 
ty campus as running "the gamut of 
styles." Lorch doesn't say anything 
about Maher. He calls Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Amberg and May houses in 
Grand Rapids "the State's earliest 
dwellings of modern design." 


Ann Arbor: Jensen... 
A teacher inside Lorch's hall sent me 
to the new architecture and arts 
building on the north campus, a 
rassy place of bland buildings. 
-There, helped by reference librarian 
Dorothy Shields, I found Maher 
meeting Jens Jensen, one of the ex- 
traordinary landscape artists of the 
early 20th century. The university 
has an important group of Jensen 
work-ups and finished landscape 
plans, thanks to Leonard Eaton who 
obtained them from a Jensen son-in- 
law (Marshall Johnson?) to whom 
Jensen left his Chicago office when 
he moved permanently to Door 
County in Wisconsin. 


I saw the plans Jensen did for Maher 
houses. Looking at these was the sec- 
ond wonderful moment—long mo- 
ment—of the Michigan trip. It was 
awesome seeing the real pencil 
strokes and handwriting. Some of the 
plans are in ink on linen. 


Some details. 

¢ Rubens House (1902), Glencoe, Il- 
linois. There is so much about the 

Rubens House. I counted 16 plans, 

some of them parts of bigger plans. 

The first plan is dated January 1903, 

indicating that Jensen began working 


on the landscaping soon after Maher 
began drawing the house plans. Some 
Jensen suggestions for the vegetable 
garden: quince—a member of the 
rose family with apple-shaped fruit 
used for marmalade and jelly, grapes, 
pieplant—a kind of rhubarb, cherries, 
blackberries, filberts, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, pears, peach- 
es, apricots, apples, strawberries. 

© Mosser House (1902), Chicago. 
The plan includes pools. 

* Corbin House (1904) and Lackner 
House (1906), 533 and 521 Roslyn, 
Kenilworth. Jensen does one plan for 
these adjoining houses owned by 
members of the same family. He calls 
the shared lawn "The Meadow." 
Bushes shield this lawn from the side- 
walk, and there is a flower garden 
along the back. He suggests planting 
raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries; also pieplant and 
horseradish. The planting list is ini- 
tialed J.J. 

* Scarborough House (1907), High- 
land Park, Illinois. Jensen places this 
house inside a small forest of oak, 
walnut, ash. 

¢ Lamborn House (1910), Highland 
Park. The plan has a vegetable gar- 
den with the whole range of berries, 
poultry yard, and a “water basin" 
next to the house beyond a pergola. 

* Odell House (1912), 399 Warwick, 
Kenilworth. Jensen suggests plum, 
cranberry and hawthorn by the side- 
walk; a small pool at the side of the 
house; kitchen gardens and a camp- 
fire behind the house. Benches would 
circle the campfire. 

¢ Churchill House (1916?), Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Jensen draws a tennis 
court and.a swimming pool, the lat- 
ter evolved from a "bath" pool edged 
with limestone; also chicken runs 
and vegetable gardens. Jensen's plans 
are dated July 15 and October 15, 
1915. 


There is a Jensen plan for the Dry- 
den House. Who would have expect- 
ed the Dryden House, considered a 
career aberration by some, to reso- 
nate through a Michigan trip? By 
1916 Maher's style was many styles. 
His Behr House of that year was a 
small classical palace; it used to be at 
509 Stratford Place in Chicago. The 


Dryden House can be seen as heir to 
the colonial revival houses Maher did 
in the 1890s. For this house Jensen 
suggested a shallow pool, gardens— 
one of them labeled a "picking gar- 
den"— and greenhouses. 


One unexpected design was for a 
North School on Green Bay Road 
on Chicago's North Shore. The 
school is a project of George W. Ma- 
her & Son, Architects and Town 
Planners, 157 East Erie Street, Chica- 
go; it's not dated. Jensen plans a large 
open playfield, log house, sailing 
pond, and one of his trademark 
council rings, a circle with a fire pit 
at center and a low stone bench 
around, Who wouldn't want to go to 
this school? 


Robert Grese, who teaches landscape 
architecture at the University of 
Michigan, writes in his book about 
Jensen that Jensen saw the council 
ring "as a symbol of democracy...a 
gathering place where all people 
would be equal." He expands, 
"Around the council ring, people 
gathered to participate in free and 
honest discussions, to read poetry or 
tell stories, to act out dramas, or sim- 
ply to meditate, especially on hu- 
manity's relationship with nature." 


Grese quotes eloquent words from 
historian J. Ronald Engel about Jens- 
en's purpose. 


The council ring was believed 
also to encourage the compan- 
ionship of humanity and nature. 
In the circle, one is aware of the 
stars, the smells and the sounds 
of the woods and flowers, the 
wind and the earth. In the flame 
of the leaping fire, uniting heav- 
en and earth, one sees the heat 
of many summers' suns. Jensen 
felt an absolute unity emerging 
from such gatherings, which en- 
compassed the whole of being— 
‘the brotherhood of all living 
things.' This unity was symbol- 
ized in the figure of the circle, 
the strongest and most perfect 
geometric form. 


Yes, that's wonderful. 
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Ann Arbor: DKE design... 
Before leaving Maher's Michigan, we 
note that we don't see, and didn't ex- 
pect to, the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Chapter House designed by Geo. W. 
Maher & Son, Architects, for the 
University of Michigan chapter. The 
unbuilt "house" looks mostly Phil- 
ip's work, though there are a couple 
of details typical of the father. Those 
are an oriel window on the second 
floor and paired arches all along the 
third floor. The overall design is peri- 
od-something. 


While a student at the university, 
Philip was a "brother" of Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon. He writes about the ex- 
perience in his autobiography: 


Having several friends already 
there I was pledged D.K.E. and 
later lived in the large house 
owned by the fraternity. This 
proved to be a most beneficial 
change in life style, as the broth- 
ers were all an unusual group 
and the traditions of the frater- 
nity the best. To be a Deke 
therefore was to be somebody 
special and the influence of the 
life there was an education in it- 
self. This was particularly true 
for me having never before lived 
with my contemporaries. 


After serving in the Navy during 
World War I, Philip considered re- 
turning to Michigan to complete his 
architectural degree. Again, from his 
autobiography: 


Upon getting home I decided to 
make a trip to Ann Arbor to see 
if I had better return and finish 
my senior year, whereupon I 
could graduate with a degree. As 
a degree was not as essential at 

that time as it is today and my 
European experience had given 
me so much, I felt that I had 
best get started again in my fa- 
ther's office which I proceeded 
to do. 


When the war ended in September 

1918, Philip was in London. He ap- 
plied to join the Americans in Paris 
and was accepted. 


THE AMER 
VOL. CNM, NO 2555 


ee SAW 


ARCHITECTITHL thy HITECTURAL REVIEY, 


JUNE 3. 


1922 


DELTA KAPPA EPSILON CHAPTER HOUSE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
GEO. W. MAHER & SON, ARCHITECTS 


(from tie Chicage architectural Exhibition) 


DKE chapter house in Ann Arbor—not built. 


This I felt would be a great 
chance to study the important 
buildings I studied in college and 
broaden my knowledge of Eu- 
rope; which at that time was 
considered quite essential. Hav- 
ing also heard so much of the 
Beaux-Arts school in Paris I was 
able to learn more about it and 
often went there, to see what 
they were doing. 


In 1919, six months or so later, after 
having been to Rome, Florence, Ven- 
ice, Nice, Cannes and Monte Carlo, 
Philip boarded a ship at Le Havre. 
He took with him an addiction to 
period styles. 


Together, George and Philip pro- 
duced houses, institutional buildings, 
community plans. At first, George 
dominated, but then as George's 


mental health declined, Philip took 


over. 


Sources: AIA Guide to Chicago, Harcourt 
Brace & Company, 1993. Journal of Ellen 
Brooks, 1916-17. Delta Kappa Epsilon Chap- 
ter House, drawing, The American Archi- 
tect-The Architectural Review, June 7, 1922. 
Dictionary of Architecture and Construc- 
tion, Cyril M. Harris, editor, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1975. Dryden 
House: “Architectural History of a Western 
Town,” Thomas E. Tallmadge, The Ameri- 
can Architect, March 26, 1919; The Western 
Architect, January 1920. Eastman House: 
"Splendor Restored at Eastman House," 
New York Times, March 18, 1990; "Photo 


Finish," Preservation News, Washington, 
D.C., April 1990; conversation with Kathy 
Connor, Eastman House curator, September 
28, 1994. Jens Jensen, Maker of Natural 
Parks and Gardens, Robert E. Grese, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 
1992. Kingman House: Battle Creek newspa- 
per articles; History of Calhoun County, 
Michigan, Washington Gardner, The Lewis 
Publishing Company, Chicago and New 
York, 1913. Willard Library collection; Wil- 
liard Library letter of November 11, 1992. 
Autobiography of Philip B. Maher, 1978. 
Letter, Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital, De- 
cember 14, 1989. yes Say Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. The Popcorn 
Millionaire, Kit Lane, Pavilion Press, Dou- 
glas, Michigan, 1991. Diary of Violet Wyld, 
1920-23, 


1903 
A year for 
preparation 


Perhaps because he was gearing up 
for house after house, as many as a 
dozen, in 1904 and the years before 
World War I, Maher produced lit- 
tle—for him, being rather prolific for 
an architect with a small studio—in 
1903. That there was a lot to come 
was evident in a report in The Econ- 
omist of May 16, 1903. Three hous- 
es, all described in this issue, were 
mentioned. The paragraph conclud- 
ed, "He also has sketches on boards 
for other houses." 
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¢ Dr. A. Wales House, La- 
nark, Illinois. 


This house and the next one 

Visted, the Eastman House, 
were announced in The 
Economist of May 16, 1903. 
Both were to have rough 
cast cement exteriors and 
hardwood-finished interiors. 
The doctor's cost would be 
$8,000. 


I drove all about Lanark, a 
smal] town in northern Illi- 
nois, one autumn day in 
1993, and found nothing re- 
sembling a Maher house. 


Source: Site visit, autumn 1993. 


* Luella Eastman House, —_ Edgewater Presbyterian Church. Written note by Arthur Wyld: "Edgewater Presbyterian Church 
Spokane, Washington. one of my jobs with Mr. Maher some years ago.” 

Postcard, photo by Charles Childs, Chicago. tery collection. 
In The Economist notice, Mrs. 


Eastman's house was projected to 
cost $1,000 less than Dr. Wales’. 


Luella Eastman was living in Oak 
\ Park, Ulinois, in May 1903, ac- 

- cording to The Economist. A let- 
ter from the Eastern Washington 
Historical Society in Spokane 
suggests that she never headed 
west. The society's researcher 
could find no Luella Eastman in 
the Spokane city directories of 
1900 to 1910. 


Source: Letter of November 9, 1992, 
Cheney Cowles Museum, Eastern Wash- 
ington Historical Society, Spokane. 


e Albert and Emma Kingman 
House, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
See Michigan summer story. 


* Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Kenmore and Bryn ze S 


Mawr, Edgewater neighborhood of Chicago. Demolished. 2 S O 4 


All through 1903, the trades, The Economist and The Inland 
Architect and News Record, carried announcements about 
this church, the second to be designed by Maher (the first was 
a Swedenborgian church on Chicago's south side in 1898). 


; 
y 


ase. 


™) July 11, Economist—Maher is working on sketches for the 


church, . 
August 22, Economist—The church will cost $40,000. 


September, Inland Architect—"Making plans for Presbyterian Edgewater Presbyterian Church. Above, presentation drawing 
by Lawrence Buck. Below, simplified version, Gary Carle. 
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church, 110 by 71 feet in size, to be 
erected on Sheridan avenue and Six- 
ty-fifth street. It will be of stone 
basement and above this of Roman 
pressed brick and stone; the interior 
to be finished in Georgia pine, have 
stained glass windows, heating appa- 
ratus, etc.; cost $20,000. 

October 10, Economist—"George W. 
Maher has designed for 

the Edgewater Presbyterian Church 
a new edifice, to be 

built on Kenmore avenue, in Edge- 
water. It will stand on a lot 

100x150 feet, and will be constructed 
of stone with slate or 
tile roof. The interior will be fin- 
ished in hardwood and heated with 
steam. It will have a seating capacity 
of 500, and will cost $50,000. 


All these changes involving sites, ma- 
terials and budget suggest a lot of 
meetings and negotiations between 
Maher and the church. 


The simple facts about this church 
and its origin and ending are: “"“Mem- 
bers of the Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church first worshiped in a white 
frame building... By 1900 the church 
was self-supporting, and as member- 
ship grew the Presbyterians hired 
noted architect George W. Maher to 
design a new fieldstone church which 
was located at the southwest corner 
of Kenmore and Bryn Mawr. This 
church and property were later sold, 
a hotel was erected on the site..." The 
source for this is Chicago, City of 
Neighborhoods by Dominic Pacyga 
and Ellen Skerrett. 


Maher's brother-in-law Arthur Wyld 


was the construction superintendent. 


* Chicago and Milwaukee Electric 
Railway car barns, no location men- 
_ tioned. 


The one report on this building was 
in The Economist of August 22, 
1903. The construction cost was ex- 


pected to be $40,000. 


News about 
Maher buildings 


Evanston, Illinois. 

The Evanston School District #65 re- 
mains still wants to move district of- 
fices from Maher's Dryden House 


(1916). Arguments for the move: the ~ 


elaborate house doesn't meet ADA 
(Americans with Disabilities Act) 
rules; there is no elevator to the 
board room is on the third floor; 
proper maintenance is beyond their 
budget; the district has land else- 
where for a new building. Also 
heard: talk about building several 
new houses on the Dryden House's 
large lawn. Meanwhile, Evanston his- 
toric preservationists are concerned... 
.. The Evanston School District was 
recently named second best of all 
school districts in the U.S. The sur- 
vey by Expansion Management mag- 
azine didn't cover preservation. 


Gary, Indiana. 
The Chanute Aquatorium Society 


_ (short for The Society for the Resto- 


ration of the Gary Bathing Beach 
Aquatorium and Octave Chanute's 
Place in History) raised $60,000 at 
their 1994 fund-raiser. That included 
a U.S. Steel grant... The society is 
selling 1993 and 1994 posters, by 
mail or at Customs, 446 South Lake 
Street, Gary, or at the society office, 
607 South Lake Street, Gary. 1993 
shows the front of Maher's Marque- 
tte Park Aquatorium (1921); 1994 has 
a side view; airplanes fly on both. 
Four color. They're $20—$30 signed 
and numbered copies. Plus $2 for 
postage. Note year and quantity you 
want. Check payable to The Society. 
Send to 607 South Lake Street, Gary, 
Indiana 46403... The society raises 
money to restore the Aquatorium; 
they plan to complete the exterior in 
1995. 


Kenilworth, Illinois. 

The 100th anniversary of the Kenil- 
worth Club will be observed Octo- 
ber 27 by the Kenilworth Historical 
Society. The setting will be Maher's 
Kenilworth Club (1907—originally 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall) in the ar- 


chitect's hometown. The open 
house, reception, dinner and pro- 
gram titled "Village Vanities of 1994" 
are for society members. 


Negaunee, Michigan. 

A self-guided tour to view Maher's 
iron mine shaft houses (1919) in 
nearby Ishpeming was. part of a two- 
day conference September 22-24. The 
conference was called to observe the 
sesquicentennial of the discovery of 
iron ore in the Lake Superior area. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 

At the Farson House—"Pleasant 
Home" (1897), tourism has doubled, 
more people are joining the Pleasant 
Home Foundation, and her first 
months as director have been "real 
busy," reports Jacqueline Schomer... 
On August 28, the foundation spon- 
sored a membership tour to an 
American arts and crafts furniture 
and decorative arts collection in Lake 
Bluff, Illinois. 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 

NewMonth magazine, originating in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, published an 
article about the Stewart House 
(1905-06) in Wausau. Written by 
Sharon Thatcher, Merrill, Wisconsin, 
for the magazine's July-August issue, 
the story details the experiences of 
recent owners of the 19-room house. 
Dennis and Chikako Massey own it; 
for them the house is "a bed-and- 
breakfast, a tour bus stop, a social 
center, and yes, even a home." 


Buying vintage 
books 


A new catalog from Design Refer- 
ences, Rochester, New York, is full 
of, in their own words and punctua- 
tion, "OUT-OF-PRINT and PERI- 
OD MATERIALS on the PRO- 
GRESSIVE IDEAS of MODERN- 
ISM and POST-MODERNISM in 
DECORATIVE ARTS and ARCHI- 
TECTURE, INDUSTRIAL and 
STUDIO ARTS of the 19TH & 
20TH CENTURIES." There are no 
titles specifically about Maher. There 
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Wausau library. 
Built for 
theages. 
Reaches 88. 
Dies in 1994. 


Maher's Wausau library 
(1905-06), will have disap- 
_peared from its down- 
town site by the time 
some of you read this. 
Brad Simonson, an archi- 
tect with HSR Associates, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, de- 
signed a new postmodern, 
Romanesque-influenced 
library, which sits next to 
Maher's building site. Si- 
monson studied the older 
building while readying 
its replacement. He plans 
to keep bits of Maher: a 
retaining wall, stone bal- 
usters, elaborate free- 
standing outdoor lights. 


The one-story Maher 
building is faced with 3 1/ 
2-inch-deep pieces of fin- 
ished Bedford stone, the 
Indiana limestone. Behind 
the stone is brick, eight 
inches of it. The foot- 
thick wall had lath and 
plaster inside. Built for 
the ages. 


As demolition neared, 
several Chicago area peo- 
ple called library director 
James Stetina to encour- 
age salvaging items from 
the interior. Jacqui 
Schomer, director of the 
Pleasant Home Founda- 
tion called. So did Maher 
scholar Kathleen Cum- 
mings. Calls like these are 
helpful; they tell of bigger 


interests and issues. 


The callers wondered 
about the fate of two 
reading room fireplaces of 
undecorated stone. His- 
toric preservationists in 
Wausau wondered about 
the fireplaces, too. Were 
they still there, buried? 
Unfortunately no. A hole 
punched through the west 
wall showed they're gone. 


The library had a floral mo- 
tif: the rose. There were roses 
carved in stone above the en- 
trance, and ona plaster band 
over the entrance to the 
stacks. There are still roses on 
the two remaining outdoor 
light standards. 


All this changed in the 1960s 
when Wausau architect 
George Foster remodeled the 
library. Maher's entrance wall 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WAUSAU, WIS.~~37 


was hacked away. The prod- 
uct was a couple of mostly 
windowless stony blocks ob- 
scuring Maher's little temple 
and a careful 1930s addition 
by Wausau architects Oppen- 
hamer and Obel. The inside 
was reconfigured. Maher's 
Wausau library was lost 
then—not now. The Foster 
addition predated historic 
preservation interest in Wau- 
sau and most everywhere. 
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Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 


ze % 
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Postcard views. Above, original 
Maher face. Below, Maher 
building at left, with 
Oppenhamer & Obel addition 
of 1930s. Postcards: above, 
E.C. Kropp Co., Milwaukee; 
below, Northern Post Card Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
WRVj/Quarterly collection. 


Interior photos in the next 
issue. 


3B-HIS43 


= 


Stewart House article. 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| The article and photos are re- 

| printed in the October-Novem- 
| ber issue of the Wisconsin River 
| Valley Journal, which is a publi- 
| cation owned by Thatcher and 
this quarterly's editor. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

be 


Subscriptions are $15 for six is- 
sues a year; $3 for single copies. 
To order, write to PO Box 
1531, Wausau WI 54402-1531. 


is a listing for a copy of the catalog 
for the 1987-88 exhibition The Art 
that is Life, which had furniture 
from Rockledge (1911-12). Here 1t is. 


"'The Art that is Life’; The Arts & 
Crafts in America. 1875-1920.' By 
Kaplan, Wendy and others: Pp./ 
xiv/424; illus./316 B & W W/55 
Color Plates; Type/Cloth/Very Fine; 
Dust Jacket/Yes/Fine. Boston, 
Massachusetts: New York Graphic 
Society, 1987, Ist ed., 1st prtg. 
Published in conjunction with the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston for 
an exhibition of the same 
title...200.00 (07018A15) 


I have a copy. Mine, however, was 
water damaged almost immediately 
after I bought it in Chicago in 1988. 
Not "Very Fine." 


Also for sale: 

¢ H. Allen Brooks’ Prairie School 
Architecture: Studies From 'The 
Western Architect,’ $150. By Maher: 
a 1917 profile with many drawings, 
and photographs. 

* Robert Judson Clark's The Arts 
and Crafts Movement in America 
1876-1916, $475. By Maher: Patrick 
King House mosaic fireplace sur- 
round. 


Write P.O. Box 92305, Design Refer- 
ences, Rochester, New York 14692. 


Maher people 


Jackie Jones-Ridge. Ridge, a Chicago 
area photographer, has been taking 


Wausau's Stewa 


pictures of nonresidential Prairie 
School buildings all over the Mid- 
west. She photographs buildings by 
Maher, Louis Sullivan, Purcell and 
Elmslie, Claude and Starck and oth- 
ers. Her intent is to develop a travel- 
ing photo exhibition or possibly a 
book. Since she's moving soon from 
Fort Sheridan to Salt Lake City, 
she'll be particularly busy in Illinois 
and Wisconsin during the next cou- 
ple of weeks. 


Maher 


in Winona 


Next issue we'll continue George 
Maher and the King family in Wi- 


nona. More is due about their bank. 


This issue there's news, most of it 
about Rockledge, the house Maher 
designed for Ernest and Grace King 
at Home, Minnesota, south of Wi- 
nona. 


Pieces of Rockledge. 

The house near Winona, Minnesota, 
may be gone. But some of its parts 
remain. Available this summer at Ar- 
chitectural Antiques, 801 Washing- 


ton Avenue, Minneapolis, were con- 


rt House—tulip lights, Giannini fireplace mosaic, arches. WRVJ p 


hoto. 


crete balusters custom cast for Rock- 
ledge. The lot was for sale for $3,800. 


Exhibition: 
Minneapolis... 

The exhibition "Minnesota 1900, 
Life and Art on the Upper Mississip- 
pi, 1890-1915" at the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts is gone. George Maher 
was a small, very small in numbers of 
objects, part of it. The exhibition 
was about Minnesota, and Maher's 
work there is limited to the Watkins- 
King family buildings in Winona, 
and the Winton House (1910) in 
Minneapolis. 


For and from Rockledge the institute 
showed; 

° Three original Maher drawings 
now in the collection of the Winona 
County Historical Society. 

e A large oak armchair from the in- 
stitute's collection. 

¢ A wool carpet runner owned by 
the institute. The design was rectan- 
gles within rectangles. The (approxi- 
mately) peach, salmon and beige, col- 
ors similar to those used on the lily 
motif in Rockledge's art glass. 

¢ The amazing silver service set also 
shown in the American Craft Muse- 
um's “Ideal Home" exhibition. This 
was my first time to see the silver, 
which was lent by Historical Design 
Collection, Inc., New York. 
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* And, not in the 
catalog, the table 
lamp with lilies in 
lass at either end. 
Nrobably made by 
Maher's frequent 


collaborator Willy 
Lau. 


This extraordinary 
lamp, last shown in 
"The Art that is 
Life" show in Bos- 
ton, isn't in the cata- 
log because the new 
owner, the Histori- 
cal Design Collec- 
tion, bought the 
piece shortly before 
the exhibition 
opened, and then of- 
fered it for display. 
The first owner of 


the lamp after the 


sale of Rockledge 
furnishings was 
Robert Edwards; the second was Bar- 
bra Streisand. 


a he lamp works, said Daniel Morris 


of Historical Design. It wasn't lit for 
"Minnesota 1900." Too bad. 


Maher's Rudolph House (1907) in 
Highland Park, Iliniois, was in the 
exhibition, too. There in spirit and 
most of its details. But it wasn't Ma- 
her's work. Rather it was Duluth ar- 
chitect Edgar C. Gilvison's 1910 ver- 
sion of what Maher had done. 


The hardbound exhibition catalog is 
$65. The institute has copies. Or 

write University of Delaware Press, 
440 Forsgate Drive, Cranbury, New 


Jersey 08512. Good section on Pur- 
cell and Elmslie; building list. 


The exhibition dates were June 19-Sep- 
tember 4; it isn't traveling to other mu- 
seums. 


Minneapolis reader 


writes. 

"It's not often that George Maher 
oY sets full-page coverage in a major 
newspaper and I thought you might 
be interested in this advertisement 
for the Minnesota 1900 exhibit. I 


Above, Rockledge balusters in 
place before house was 
demolished. 

Left, same balusters on showroom 
floor in Minneapolis. 


Exhibition: New 
aisles . « 

The catalog for the American 
Craft Museum's "Ideal Home" 
exhibition in New York (and 
now touring) was reviewed in 
the September-October issue 
of Historic Preservation. Said 
reviewer Jane Brown Gillette, 
"The essays are generally brief’ 
chronological accountings or 
social history... The photo- 
graphs, in contrast, show 
many extremely beautiful ob- 
jects. It would have been nice 
to see some awful but typical 
examples, just as it would 
have been pleasant to-read 
more about the development 


think it's a nice shot of a 'Rockledge' of the best artists." The review 


chair. I'm enjoying your Quarterly!" 1 illustrated with a very small but 
full color photo of the catalog cover, 


The poster, with the Rockledge chair which is Maher's Rockledge silver. 
from the exhibition, is reprinted on 
page 14. 
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Life was hard. 
And so were the chairs. 


From June 19th through September 4th, see Minnesota 1900: Art and Life on the Upper Mississippi, an exhibition 
2sota’s finest paintings, crafts, architecture and furniture from the turn of the century. For more information, call 870-3131. 
At the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 2400 Third Avenue South. 


MINNESOTA 1900 THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS @)TARGET 
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Exhibits, tours, visits 


Wednesday, October 5. Lecture: 
"Point Counter Point, A Compari- 
son of George Maher and Frank 
Lloyd Wright." With Lyman Shep- 
ard. In the drawing room at Pleasant 


Home, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Saturday, October 8. Presentation: 
“More Famous Every Day." Don 
Aucutt on Maher's life and work. 
Fall meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Historic Preservation 
Commissions. At Taliesin Visitors 
Center, Spring Green, Wisconsin. 


Saturday, October 8-November 27. 
Exhibition: “American Arts & 
Crafts: Virtue in Design.” National 
tour of this Los Angeles-originated 
show continues at the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, 4525 Oak Street, 


as 


Kansas City, Missouri 64111. Tel 
816/751-1227. The exhibition in- 
cludes a mosaic fireplace surround 
from the Patrick King House (1901) 
in Chicago. 


Thursday, October 27. Biennial din- 
ner of the Kenilworth Historical So- 
ciety and centennial celebration of 


To be displayed at Pleasant Home, and 
seen below in a photo taken at a 
Kenilworth Historical Society exhibition: 


© Chairs designed by Maher. These were 
used by Maher in the 157 East Erie Street 
offices he shared with his son. 


© Lamps by Maher. These are from the 
Maher familiy home (1893) on Warwick in 
Kenilworth. 


Ree 


the Kenilworth Club. For members. 


November, date TBA. Centennial 
celebration for Maher's water tower 
and library in Fresno, California. 


Wednesday, November 2. Lecture: 
"Phase 1 of Pleasant Home's Historic 
Structures Report." Chicago archi- 
tect John Eifler, Eifler and Associ- 
ates, is doing the study and will 
present his findings. At Pleasant 
Home, 217 Home Avenue. 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Reservations suggested. Call 
Jacqui Schomer, 708/383-2654. 


Wednesday, November 2-through 
winter. Exhibition. Photographs; 
sketches; urns; two chairs; light fix- 
tures from the Maher House (1892), 
Kenilworth, Illinois; light fixtures 
from Rockledge. At Pleasant Home. 


Tuesday, November 8-January 8, 
1995. Exhibition: "The Ideal Home: 
1900-1920." J.B. Speed Museum, 2035 
South Third Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Tel 502-636-2893. Includes 
pieces from Maher's "Rockledge." 
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Pleasant Home exhibition: Maher urns. 
Kenilworth Historical Society collection. 
Quarterly photo. 


Thursday, December 15. Winter 
holiday open house at Pleasant 
Home. Holiday trim, refreshments, 
house walk-through. 1-4, 7-9 p.m. 


Places to visit. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
mine shafts, Ishpeming, Michigan. 
From almost anywhere in town, you 
can see the pyramid-shaped tops of 
Maher's two shaft houses (1919). 
They were shaped from poured con- 
crete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
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Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., 
Thursday-Sunday. Guided tours at 
| 1,2 and 3 p.m., $3 for adults, $2 

_ children. Thursday free. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. 
_ Two Maher buildings here, his 
1921 “aquatorium"-bathing pavil- 
ion, an innovative concrete block, 
open-air structure, and his 1923 
Miller Beach Recreation Building. 
You can walk through and near 
the pavilion; the 1923 building is 
used for community programs, 


weddings. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 
North Lincoln Memorial Drive. 
Silver flatware designed by Maher 
for the E.L. King House (1911-12) 
called “Rockledge” near Winona, 
Minnesota. On loan from Pleasant 
Home, a Maher-designed dining 


room chair. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Ma- 
her remodeled the picture gallery 
into a trophy room. His changes in- 
clude a hanging light fixture with 
Tiffany glass, large round table and a 
fireplace. Working with Maher were 
his assistant Robert Seyfarth and 
glass artist Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House 
(1905-06), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. 
Tiffany glass, Orlando Giannini fire- 
place mosaic. Now the Stewart Inn 
Bed and Breakfast. Public tours of 
the house; $6 a person. 715/848- 
1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. Weekdays. 


Winona Historical Society muse- 
um, 160 Johnson Street. Maher files 


id 


in library, original drawing in direc- 


tor’s office. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank (1913-16), Fourth 
and Main. Bank hours. Elaborate art 
glass windows by Tiffany. Brochure 
for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 MclIn- 
doe Street, Wausau. Hours: 9 a.m. 
4:30 p.m., Tuesday-Thursday. 1 
p.m.-4:30 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday, Friday, holidays. 


Free. 


For sale 

Maher's Scales House (1894) in Chi- - 
cago's Hutchinson Street Historic 
District. Seven fireplaces, oak arches, 
stained glass. $849,000. Susanne 
Glink, Kahn Realty, 312/266-7000 or 
312/915-4714. 


Editor receives 
preservation award 


Sharon Thatcher and I received a his- 
toric preservation award for our Wis- 
consin River Valley Journal maga- 
zine recently. It was presented us by 
the Wisconsin Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 


The award was given "in grateful ac- 
knowledgement of significant contri- 
butions for outstanding achievement 
in historic preservation to document 
and preserve the cultural history of 
Wisconsin.” 


Geo. W. Maher Quarteriy® 
Volume 4, issue 3. Four issues annu- 
ally. Index early 1995. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., 1224 Highland Park 
Blvd., Wausau WI 54403. Tel 
715/848-2482 evenings, weekends. 


Subscription $21 for calendar year. 
©1994, 
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Winton House (1905-06) window, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Hager House (1913-14) poppy, Waukon, lowa. 
Maher House (1892), Kenilworth, Illinois. 


MOTIFS & MAHER ARE INSEPARABLE. Kenilworth. What better place for creativity than this 


From the early 1900s Maher's architecture is tied to sym- house, a house "piquant" in character, says a nameless critic 

bolism. It's not difficult symbolism. It's flowers. It's shapes. of Maher's time. A blend of Chinese, Scandinavian and 

He puts them together for a purpose, he tells us. Maher was Gothic influences. "A fanciful airy design which reminds 

a man of purpose. Systems suited him. He had one of his one somewhat of a Swiss chalet, and yet...unlike it." 

own. George, Bessie and Violet would have been in the second- 
floor studio he designed for Bessie and made the house big- 

What started all this? The Mahers' niece Violet Wyld (with ger for. 

that name: she's a symbol) told of her Aunt (Elizabeth) 


Bessie painting a flower and handing it to her Uncle This was Violet's recollection, and there was truth in it. But 
~~ George. He would then simplify his wife's interpretation of | she recollected these pleasant afternoons or mornings in the 
nature, turning her work into art—art for art glass, walls, 1980s when she was in her 80s and not long before her 
vases, furniture. death. Her Uncle George had been dead since 1926, her 

Aunt Bessie since 1963. We all have enhanced memories of 
This is a nice picture. Creative domesticity. George, Bessie events decades old. 


and young Violet at home in the Mahers' unique house in 
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Mallen House (1904) windows, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Poppies drawn by Elizabeth Maher, simplified by Gary Carle. 
Undated Maher sketch of nature, Kenilworth Historical Society collection. 


Elizabeth Maher was an amateur artist of some talent. Cer- 
tainly family atmosphere nurtured this. Her father Alden 
Brooks was a painter. Mother Ellen wrote, if only for her- 
self in her journals. Sister Carrie sculpted. Before she mar- _ 
ried George in 1893, Elizabeth belonged to the Palette Club 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. At a club exhibition in 1890 
Elizabeth showed six watercolors. The next year she 
showed more watercolors of roses, nasturtiums and chry- 
santhemums. In 1892, listed as Miss Bessie Brooks located at 
80 Athenaeum Building, which was her father's studio, Eliz- 
abeth showed trilliums, tulips and roses. But the drawings 


---and paintings of Elizabeth Maher that remain don't look at 


all like her husband's designs for his buildings. 


What about Maher as a graphic artist? Looked at a long 
time later, Maher seems unclear about his own drawing ca- 


pabiliry. His young man's sketches of nature and Chicago's 
south side are more than competent. There is some fresh 
ness. That's true as well for architectural drawings Maher 
made in Europe in the early 1890s. Then his drawings of his 
own buildings became at once more rigid—tense—and 
rougher. When he needed presentation drawings of houses 
for prosperous clients in the early 1900s, Maher used the 
talent of another architect, Lawrence Buck. Buck gave Ma- 
her something softer and more romantic. When Maher 
might have drawn a house in a dramatic place unlike the 
real place for that house, Buck produced a house obviously 
suburban with flowers, modest trees, all controlled and ac- 
ceptable. 


There were more collaborations. With the Chicago decora- 
tive arts designer Willy Lau, Maher took his own architec- 
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Lawrence Buck's presentation drawing for the Rudolph House ( 1907), Highland Park, Illinois, 


Winton House (1910) window, Minneapolis. 


tural theory, which has come to be known as Maher's mo- 
tifrhythm theory, and thrust Lau's skills with metal, glass, 
and electric light into it. From the documents that remain 
about the making of Rockledge, the house near Winona, 
Minnesota, we know they encouraged each other. 


What's certain is that Maher was himself in making and ap- 
plying a specific architectural theory. In 1911 he most clear- 
ly stated what he had in his mind. Here's a capsule version 
of what he wrote: "There must be evolved certain leading 
forms that will influence the detail of the design... forms 
crystallize... and become the motifs that bind the design to- 
gether... motifs are susceptible to repetition... there is no 
limit to the use of this motif treatment." The latter was 
tempered by saying that motif use must fit the place it's in- 
tended for. And that the designer—Maher—restrain himself 


— 


"to obtain sobriety and character in the composition." He 
then describes developing geometric and floral motifs. A 
system for design, a justification for control. This could 
lead him to a fine coordination. Or to an amazing extrava- 
ganice. 


In this Quarterly is a house in Northern Michigan. What he 
put into the house is nearly all still there. Continues next 


page. 


Sources: "An Architecture of Ideas," Maher, Arts and Decoration, 
June 1911. “A Residence at Kenilworth, Illinois," The Architectural 
Review, March 1907. Art Institute of Chicago, collection. Brooks 
family collection, Elizabeth and Merle Wyld. Kenilworth Historical 


Society, collection. 


— 
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Two Maher houses 
finely sited 
in Sault Ste. Marie 


On a hill overlooking Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and above a ravine 
sit two George Maher houses on the 
kind of site he must always have cov- 
eted. I first saw the houses in 1993, 
and then visited again this fall. The 
leaves were red, gold and yellow, the 
air misty, and the octogenarian own- 
er of the Murdock House (1906-07) 
busy doing crafts for a Christmas ba- 
zaar. She sat in the dining room. 
From time to time, she looked up 
and out the window, and I enjoyed 
seeing her do that. She told me she 
liked the view in autumn. Who 
wouldn't, I thought. Maher's art 
glass windows, a metal web of plant 
life interpreted, only enhance what's 
outside and natural. 


The William and Cecile Murdock 
House is at 501 North Ravine Road, 
and the Robert and Christina Fergu- 
son House is close by at 801 Prospect 
Street. Between sits a boxy house 
built in the 1960s from a plan in Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens magazine. 


The Maher houses were built about 
the same time in 

the pleasantly de- 
vised Chandler's 
Subdivision (shown 
this page in 1888 
when the neighbor- 
hood had one 
house)—also called 
Chandler Heights. 
The streets attend 
to the geography; 
some of them re- 
main simple like 
paths. North Ra- 
vine Road where 
the Murdock 
House is is unpaved 
and one lane mak- 
ing it seem very 
private, Chandler 
Heights was 
planned with six 
small parks. The 
Edison Sault Power 
- Canal, a diversion 


from the St. Mary's River, is nearby. 


Imminent construction of the Mur- 
dock House (shown below) was an- 
nounced in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Evening News on May 12, 1906. 
"The house will stand on the hill 
near the residence recently erected 
by R.G. Ferguson." It would cost 
$10,000 to 


’ 


line, above which the foundation 

will be of white pressed brick. The 
building will be covered with ex- 
panded metal lath and plastered 

with cement, which will be paint- sus” 
ed white. The interior of the first 

floor will be finished in mahoga- 

ny. It will include a living room, 

34x20 feet in dimensions, the ceil- 


$12,000. te 
Here's the 
descrip- 
tion of the 
house. 


When 
complet- 
ed it will 
be one 
of the 
hand- 
somest 
homes in 
the 
Citys 
The 
base- 
ment 
will be 
con- 
structed 
of stone 


grade 


up to the (pea SaLnaeapEpnaaneasaemeneaee ied 
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ing to be paneled and beamed; hall 
in the center with stairway run- 
ning across the front and large 
brick mantel at the rear end. In the 
rear of the hall will be a den in 
which will be handsome mantel. 
The dining room will be located to 
the left of the hall. It will be fitted 
up with mantel and sideboard and 
between the kitchen and dining 
room will be a butler's pantry... 


The second floor will be finished 
in white enameled birch. On this 
floor will be four bedrooms, with 


dressing rooms, linen closets and 
two bath rooms. Each bed room 
~ will have a mantel and fireplace. 


A week later (May 18) the architect 
was identified, and misspelled, as 


George W. Moher. 


William Murdock was treasurer and 
superintendent, later general manag- 
er, of the Northwestern Leather Co., 
which was headquartered in Boston. 
Also called the "Soo Tannery," the 
factory made boots and shoes, and 
employed hundreds of workers. This 


Top left: Murdock House property from 
ravine—a private site. The house Is hardly 
visible at the center of the photo. 

Top right: Northwestern Leather Co. with 
St. Mary's River behind. 

Center left: Murdock House back. House 
rises from the ravine wall. 


was an international operation, using 
tanning bark from “around the Soo," 
dyes from Germany, greases from 
Chicago packing houses and Pennsyl- 
vania oil refineries, fish oils from 
Newfoundland, and hides from the 
United States, Australia, Sweden, 
Mexico and Canada. 


The Murdock House is probably 
(not "certainly" because I haven't 
seen every Maher house) the one Ma- 
her house still decorated as the archi- 
tect intended. Or, in Maheresque 
terms, motif-rhythmed or rhythm- 


motifed. 


The Murdock House has two main 
motifs, the thistle and the segmental 
arch. But there are secondary motifs 
from Maher's chosen group, the pop- 


py, the rectangle within a rectangle. 


The house inside is a museum. A Ma- 
her treasury... 


° Fireplaces. Seven. Four on the first 
floor: in the entrance hall a brick 
fireplace with a brass mantel and a 
glass mosaic (river scene with thistles 
growing) beneath a segmental arch; 
in the living room another with brass 
mantel and a brass plaque of thistles 
and a segmental arch; in the dining 
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Page 6. 

Top left and right: dining room win- 
dows with thistles. 

Center left: entrance hall fireplace. 
Center right: dining room lamp. 
Bottom left: dining room wall paint- 
ing of thistles. 

Bottom right: dining room lamp. 


This page. 
Above: living room fireplace plaque. 
Below: den wail painting. 


room one with green tiles and a 
wood mantle; in the den a fireplace 
with brass mantel and thistle-decorat- 
ed green tiles above. Upstairs three 
more: in the hall a brick fireplace 
with brass mantle and a mosaic (wa- 
ter scene with thistles) beneath a 
wood segmental arch; in the master 
bedroom and another bedroom, 
white-tiled fireplaces with high re- 
cessed shelf topped by a segmental 
arches. 


* Art glass windows, There are many; 
I didn't count how many. All have 
thistles and arches. 


« Lighting. Some lights with segmen- 
tal arches, others in triangular and 
rectangular shapes, all in brass. The 
simplest, in the den, resembles a 
hipped roof hung from chains and 
spreading electric light through a flat 
piece of glass. The most effective, in 
the dining room, combines a dome, 
banded arches and tiny hanging glass 
beads. 


¢ Wall paintings. Downstairs in the 
entrance hall and living and dining 
rooms, painting on canvas of thistles 
and arches; simpler rectangle-within- 
rectangle on the ceiling. The den has 
a single painted scene on canvas 
wrapped around the upper part of 
the walls; it's a forest with deer and a 
pond. Upstairs, a poppy border in 


the master bedroom, more thistles in 


the other front bedroom. 


° Wall painting. Downstairs, the 
original wall colors, tan in the living 
room, deep green in the dining 


room. 

i Draperies. i The Murdock de- 
is eae sign is similar to 
Maher-designed other Maher 
draperies, heavi- | houses: Erwin 
vented, | PRL, 
with thistles and Range 


arches and leath- 
er strapping on 


the back. and Stewart 
pas (1905- 
06), Wausau, 

f Carpets. The Wisconsin. An 

irst runners are | earlier source for 

on the front these is the 

stairs. There are Corbin House 

two rectangle- (1904) in ii 

within-rectangle Kenilworth, Illi 

: nois—written 


patterns in 
brown colors. 
There were car- 
pets for the en- 


(1906), Pasa- 
dena, California; 


about in this is- 
sue. 


trance hall and living room. 


° Built-in furniture. Many built-ins. 
An arch-shape sideboard in the din- 
ing room. The pantry cabinets. A 
desk in a back bedroom. Bookcases 
and seats in several rooms. 


© Other furniture. There's no free- 
standing Maher furniture. The owner 
recalls the second owners taking 


pieces with them. 


Does motif-rhythm hold all this to- 
gether? Do the repeated thistles and 
segmental arches "bind the design to- 
gether," as Maher wrote? What I saw 
was consistency from room to room. 
Not one piece. Though I suspect that 
for people fresh from the eclectic 
seeming hodgepodge of the Victorian 
house, for people who saw this house 
when it was new, there was a feeling 
of unity. 


A curiosity is a concrete sculpture of 
a Murdock family pet dog on the en- 


trance steps. 


~The Murdocks eventually sold their 


house and moved back to Boston. 
The second owner was another tan- 
nery executive Hope Frederick and 
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his wife Ruby. In the early 1930s the 
Great Depression was on and the 
tannery closed. In 1932 the Freder- 
icks sold the house to Clyde and Isa- 
belle Hewett, the parents of the — 
present owner. The Hewetts, owners 
of a wholesale grocery business, had 
moved from Escanaba, Michigan, to 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1928. Clyde was 
president of the Hewett Grocery 
Company, Isabelle was vice president 
and daughter Catherine was secre- 
tary-treasury. 


_ Retail, 
300-302 Ash 


~ Wholesale, — 


Ashmun and Water Sts-_ 


"Mr. Frederick said it was designed 
-by a very noted architect," said 
Catherine when I talked with her in 
October. "We always thought it was 
by Frank Lloyd Wright." What was 
her first response to the house, we 
asked? "I loved it," said Catherine. 
Why does so much of Maher's interi- 
or work remain? "You'd think it was 
a shrine. They (her parents) wouldn't 
touch a thing." They did hire a paint- 
er 40 or 50 years ago to “touch up" 
the flower borders in the two bed- 
rooms. 


The Murdock House is Maher's lat- 


Top: Soo Hardware Co. advertisement from 1908 Sault Ste. Marie city directory. est thought on house design in 1906. 
Center: Soo Hardware advertisement in the 1915 city directory. Note the swirling Its neighbor the hillside Ferguson 
arts and crafts style lettering and decoration. House of the same year is a Maher 
Below: Ferguson House. conception of the mid-1890s. For 


whatever reason, _ 
and most likely just 
because they liked 
it, the Fergusons 
chose to build a 
copy of Maher's 
1896 Barratt (Bar- 
rett) House in Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. A 
third version of this 
house is the Pope- 
noe House (1898) in 
Topeka, Kansas. A 
popular plan. 


Robert Ferguson 

was the prosperous 
owner of The Soo 
Hardware Co. 
Which offered iron, 

steel, miner's sup- 
plies,-lumbering-sup- Qu 
plies, stoves, ranges, 
paints, oil, glass. 

Born in Canada, in 
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Brampton, Ontario, as was his wife Christina 
(Bain), in Winnipeg, Ferguson moved to Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1887 and made good. A 1911 area history 
proudly and positively defined Ferguson: "His 
course has been so guided and governed as to retain 
to him at all times the inviolable confidence and re- 
gard of all who know him... one of the veritable 
captains of industry." He was a Mason, a Shriner, 
an Elk, and on the city police commissioners board, 
and the board for the Upper Peninsula Hospital for 
the Insane at Newberry. He was Republican. The 
demographics of a classic Maher client. 


Maher's seal is stamped on the Ferguson set of the 
Barratt blueprints. Changes from the Barratt House 
are penciled on the back. Exterior differences in- 
clude use of cobblestones rather than fieldstones, 
and wood porch piers rather than fieldstone ones. 


While I was walking around admiring the house— 
nobody home, a man drove up and stopped and got 
out and asked what I was doing. I explained. The 
man, a former owner, told me that local people 
used to think the two houses were by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 


I visited the library to check on this and that. Refer- 
ence librarian Pat Ryan mentioned that the Mur- 
dock House had been thought the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 


There aren't any Wright houses in Sault Ste. Marie 


anymore. 

[ Sources: Atlas of Sault Ste. Marie, 1888. Bayliss Public Li- 
Top left: Popenoe House. brary collection, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. The Buildings 
Center left: Barratt House. of Michigan, Kathryn B. Eckert, Oxford University Press, 
Below left: Ferguson House New York, 1993. "Historic Preservation and a Small Michi- 
porch with cobblestone gan Town," Sadayoshi Omoto, Small Town, May-June 1980. 
wall and wood piers. A History of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan and Its 
Below right: cobblestone People, Alvah L. Sawyer, The Lewis Publishing Company, 
wall. Chicago, 1911. Sault Ste. Marie city directories. 


Ps 


Velie House presentation drawing from Maher client portfolio. Below: first floor plan. 


Designs of 1904 
Lost Velie House, 


Corbin in Kenilworth, 
simplicity in Evanston 


1904 for Maher was a transition year. 
He was moving from one style to an- 
other. Perhaps nearly all Maher's 
years were transition years, as he dis- 
carded fully explored ideas and ab- 
sorbed more from elsewhere. 


¢ Carson House, 1019 Michigan Av- 
enue, Evanston, Illinois. 


This house is a typical Maher design, 
symmetrical on first and second 
floors, three small windows at the 
center of the second. The porch has 
been screened. Stuccoed exterior. 


First owner Thomas Carson was 
shown as a carpenter in the 1904 city 
directory; in later directories Carson 
is called a carpenter and builder. 


Sources: Evanstoniana, Margery Blair 
Perkins, with Barbara Buchbinder-Green, 
editor, Evanston Historical Society and Chi- 
cago Review Press, Chicago, 1984. City 
directories. 


* Carson House, 1023 Michigan Av- 


enue, Evanston. 


This second Carson house is even 
simpler than its neighbor. Brick exte- 
rior. 


Source: Evanstoniana. 
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¢ Deppman House, 5356 North 
Magnolia Avenue, Chicago. 


"Maher's simple, rectilinear design is 
firmly rooted in the twentieth centu- 
ry." That's the description in the 
AIA Guide to Chicago (1993). 


¢ Richardson House, 1714 Asbury 
Avenue, Evanston. 


The house is similar to the Carson 
House at 1023 Michigan. Brick exte- 
rior. The first owner, Charles Rich- 
ardson, was in the insurance busi- 
ness, 


Sources: Evanstoniana. City directories. 


* Velie (Veile?) House, Kansas City, 
Missouri, demolished. 


This house, a large rectangle, exists 
today in a presentation drawing and 
photograph. The drawing is by Ma- 
her collaborator Lawrence Buck; you 


can see (but perhaps not in the ren- 
dering as reproduced here) in the 
lower right hand corner LBuck over 
a thick line. Maher's signature as cre- 
ator is at lower left. 


In the warmly shadowed 1904 pre- 
sentation drawing, the house is a red- 
roofed mansion in the style of the 
Farson House (1897) in Oak Park, 


Illinois. The central core combines, 
first floor to hipped roof, an arched 
recessed entrance door set in stone, 
two narrow columns above and a 
door-echoing art glass window above 
that. Symmetry prevails left and 
right until you reach the "carriage 
porch" and "veranda." The latter has 
a low bowed wall which viewed 
from above turns out to be a segmen- 
tal arch. At either side is a high rect- 
angular chimney. About these Maher 


sc 


houses, it’s been said that you could “=” 


reach from above and pick them up 
by their chimney handles. 
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Veile House complete. Inland Architect, January 1906. 


Maher's proposed landscaping is 
his—by 1904—classic approach. 
There are entrance urns for seasonal 
planting. There is a sidewalk with a 
low planter in the center; this resem- 
bles an interstate highway for pedes- 
trians. There is no foundation plant- 
ing. The idea seems to be that land- 
scaping exists to better display the 
house. The poplars and hollyhocks 
in the presentation drawing are 


Buck's. 


Years later, while studying architec- 
ture at the University of Michigan, - 
Maher's son Philip imitated Buck for 
an assignment. He wrote his parents, 
"My studio is finished and I rendered 
it following Buck's style for trees 
etc... It created quite a sensation for 
as you know the Bucks renderings 


™) with little hollyhocks etc. touches of 


bright color are pretty nice..." 


The real house, pictured in 1906, was 
far starker than what Buck drew. Mi- 
nus its urns and entrance globe 


lights, the house looks cool. 


The S.H. Velie (E.H. Veile?)* House 
was torn down in 1959, reported a 
letter writer in the Prairie School Re- 
view. About the owners and the dai- 
ly life of their house I have nothing 
more. The first floor juxtaposition of 
library and billiard room, open to 
each other across the entrance hall, 
suggests a family of widely varied in- 
terests. 


Sources: The Inland Architect and News 
Record, August 1904, rendering; January 
1906, photo. Philip B. Maher letters. Let- 
ter from Prairie School Review. 


*On the rendering the house is labeled a 
"residence for $.H. Velie," and on the 
photo as a "residence for E.H. Veile." 
When Maher exhibited the drawing at 
the 1904 Chicago Architectural Club 
show, it was labeled Velie House. At the 
1907 exhibit of the Pittsburgh Architec- 
tural Club, the house was entered as the 
"Residence of Mr. S.H. Veile." A color 
drawing in a Maher client portfolio says 


"residence of S.H. Velie." Clearing up 
needed. 


¢ House, 10347 South Longwood 
Drive, Beverly neighborhood, Chica- 


A brick 
house with 
a wide seg- 
mental 
arch at the 
front of the 
porch. 


Sources: 
"Giving 
George W. 
Maher His 
Due,” Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, October 2, 1994. "Vin- 
tage Beauty," Chicago Tribune, August 14, 
1992. 


¢ Rugby House remodeling, Leices- 
ter Road, Kenilworth, Illinois. 


Imminent remodeling was reported 
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in The Economist of March 5, 1904: 
"George W. Maher has completed 
plans for the remodeling of the Rug- 
by house at Kenilworth. The lot is 
100x175 feet and the house is two 
stories high. The exterior will be 
constructed of cement and the total 
cost will be about $10,000. Mr. Ma- 
her recently purchased the house and 
as soon as he has reconstructed it he 
will sell it." This remodeling has not 
been verified by the Kenilworth His- 


* 


torical Soci- 


ely, 


e Lake 
House, 826 
Hutchinson 
Street, 
Chicago. 


This 
expansive 
and elegant 
house was 
fully de- 
scribed and 
illustrated 
in the 
Quarterly 


of April-June 1994. 


© Franklin and Meta Corbin 
House, 533 Roslyn Road, Kenil- 
worth. 


This is one of Maher's finest houses. 
Even H. Allen Brooks seemed to like 
it—Brooks being the author of the 
book The Prairie School and nearly a 
legend by now. Here's what Brooks 
wrote in 1972, after once again dis- 


front views of the Corbin 
House. On page 13, din- 
ing room with pee motif 
windows, and floor plan. 


paraging the Rubens 
House (1902) in Glen- 
coe, Illinois, and find- 
ing Maher on a new 
path: 


The F.N. Corbin 
house... opened this 
new phase in his ca- 
reer. The segmental 
arches with short later- 
al flanges probably de- 
rive from English 
sources, and perhaps 
specifically from 
C.F.A. Voysey, whose 
work Maher knew 
from the Studio maga- 
zine where patterns 
for Maher's decorative 
glass may also be 
found. The large, 
swelling house-shape is 
Germanic in character, while the 
pergola and sharp, clean interior 
details—such as seen in Olbrich's 
work at St. Louis—were typical of 
Austrian Secession design. Thus by 
eclecticism Maher endeavored to 
combine the best that contempo- 
rary European architecture had to 
offer, hoping to produce some- 
thing personal and substantially 
new. 


A little explanation is needed—a 
short glossary. 

¢ C.F.A. Voysey—Charles Francis 
Annesley Voysey (1857-1941), En- 
glish architect who redefined the En- 
glish cottage as a clean, stuccoed 
structure. 

¢ Studio magazine—a beautiful turn- 
of-the-century publication with Eu- 
ropean and U.S. editions. 

¢ Olbrich—Joseph Maria Olbrich 
(1867-1908), architect who designed 
in Austria and Germany. 

¢ St. Louis—the 1904 world's fair in 
St. Louis. ; 

¢ Austrian Secession—a Vienna-born 
architectural movement, late 19th 
century into the 20th century (one 
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writer ties it to 1897-1905). It com- 
bined such concepts as experience, 
life embodied in forms, automatic 
writing, the ideology of work ex- 
pressed in liberty. Much simplified, 
the Secession emphasized motifs and 
geometry, also simplicity and flat- 
ness. 


¢ Mallen House, 300 
North Euclid Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Illi- 


nols. 


The Mallen House, 
completed in 1905, 
was covered in the 

Quarterly of April- 
June 1991. 


In the news 


Big stories. 
Autumn brought 
three—maybe four— 
major news feature 
coverages about Ma- 


her. 


e A Minneapolis Star 
Tribune article on 
October 22 about a 
King family sale in 
Homer, Minnesota. 
It's reproduced in 


Maher did this house for 
Franklin and Meta Corbin. 
In an August 1904 an- 
nouncement, it was report- 
ed as a plastered house that 
would cost $9,000. The 
segmental arch, a flattened 
friendly feature, featured 
prominently above win- 
dows with poppies. The 
rooms inside opened easily 
into each other and to the 
outdoors. 


A House Beautiful writer 
saw the Corbin House as 
having "a freer handling 

and a...composite design." 


The house now has a large 
addition at the front. 


Sources: Art Nouveau Architecture, essay 
on Austria by Ezio Godoli, Arch Cape 
Press, New York, 1986. The Economist, 
August 27, 1904. "Houses Designed by 
George W. Maher," House Beautiful, No- 
vember 1908. The Penguin Dictionary of 
Architecture, Fleming, Honour, Pevsner, 
editors, Penguin Books, London and New 
York, 1991. 


this quarterly. 

e A Fresno Bee story on November 
28 about Maher's 1894 water tower 
and library there. Also reprinted in 
this issue. 

e A Wausau Daily Herald column on 
November 30 about the Woodson 
House (1913-14) in Wausau, and 
about a Virginia man's replica of it. 
Included with this issue. 


Why "maybe four?” Because the 
fourth story, in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, was a kind of catchall summa- 
ry of various things. It's described 
under the next category. 


The Wausau column by Mary Jane 
Hettinga, librarian for the Marathon 
County Historical Society, brought a 
phone call from the retired architect 
who attached a church to the Wood- 
son House in 1956. He's Donald 
Schoepke retired to Wisconsin's 
Northwoods, and he recalls doing 
the "bare minimum" to the house . 
The new owners, the members of 
Immanuel Baptist Church, liked the 
large rooms of the house, said Schoe- 
pke. "They thought them ideal for 
Sunday School.” Though the church 
has a late Wrightian appearance, 
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Schoepke said it was "not made to conform 
to Wright's ideas." 


Mies—also Philip Maher. 

A John Buck Co. project for the 600 block 
of North Michigan Avenue will eliminate 
the site of architect Mies van der Rohe's 
Arts Club of Chicago interior. Also to be 
lost is architect Philip Maher's Farwell 
Building (1927), 664 North Michigan. 


Yawkey House ghosts. 

The Wausau Daily Herald reported in time 
for Halloween (October 30) the possibility 
of Yawkey family ghosts roaming their 1900 
house. Maher remodeled the house in 1907. 


About Maher buildings, 
designs & places 


Chicago. 

The Cliff Dwellers club faces eviction from 
Orchestra Hall. The owner, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, wants the space for a 
donors room, Cliff Dwellers was founded in 
1907 to promote the arts. Maher was a 
member. 


Chicago—landmarks commission. 
Maher buildings are among those in the new 
brochure Chicago Landmarks, a Guide to 
the City's Historic Landmarks and Land- 
mark Districts. Individually listed as are 
George Maher's King House (1901), 3234 
West Washington Boulevard, and the John 
Rath House (1907), 2703 West Logan Boule- 
vard. More Maher houses are in the Hutch- 
inson Street and Kenwood districts. Philip 
Maher's Woman's Athletic Club (1928), 626 
North Michigan Avenue, is listed. For a 
copy write: Commission on Chicago Land- 
marks, 320 North Clark Street, Room 516, 
Chicago IL 60610. A Chicago Tribune arti- 
cle suggested sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Chicago—Beverly. 

An October "housewalk" prompted a Chi- 
cago Sun-Times article (October 7) about 
Maher. Among comments in the article 
were remarks by Ron White, Winnetka, Tli- 
nois, who is doing some very original, if not 
always verifiable, research. "It was George 
who taught Wright how to do a proper ar- 
chitectural rendering," said White. He must 
have been referring to the late 1880s when 


DEDICATION OF THE 
LIBRARY BUILDING | 


APRIL 3, 1907 
Gada) (Gee) CoRR) 
(ohayttotay) 
(Gale) 


( 


LIBRARY BOARD 


LOUIS MARCHETTI, Prrsipent MRS. KATE S. HARGER 
MRS. MARY D. PLUMER, V. Pres’r FREDERICK GENRICH 
MRS. MARY DICKENS, Secretary CHARLES E. TURNER 
HERMAN G, FLIETH, Treasurer S. B. TOBEY 
MRS. EVA P. QUAW JOSEPH RIPCZINSKE 


Miss Ne.ue C. SirverTHORN, Librarian 


Wausau, Wisconsin. Maher's public library (1905-06) has been demolished. 
This newsletter's editor rescued a couple of pieces of the building's Bedford 
limestone exterior. Shown above is the dedication program cover. 


Maher and Frank Lloyd Wright worked for Chicago architect 
James Lyman Silsbee... Noted was the Chicago landmarks commis- 
sion's request for historic landmark status for the Stevenson House 
(1909), 5940 North Sheridan Road. The house is also known as the 
Colvin House. 


Gary, Indiana. 
Maher's Gary beach aquatorium (1921) has received state approval 
as a national historic site. + a 


Kenilworth, Illinois. 
A conservator has preserved Maher's sketchbook from his 1891 
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Historical 
Society 
Newsletter 


trip to Europe 
for the Kenil- 
worth Historical 
Society. A repli- 
ca is available 
for researchers... 
The society 
newsletter has 
been reformat- 
ted. The mast- 
head shows a 
vintage postcard 
f Maher's foun- 
__Aain and his Ken- 
ilworth Assem- 
bly Hall (1907). 


Oak Park, 


Illinois. 

Lots of news 
from Pleasant 
Home (1897)... 
The Pleasant 
Home Founda- 
tion hopes to 
raise $200,000 to 
restore the li- 
brary, drawing 
room and dining room... The 1995 en by me during a visit to the house 
lecture series is titled From Morris to several years ago, is of the flower 
Maher—speakers TBA... A researcher from one of the windows. 

has found that the Farsons had five 

servants in 1900, two women, a The message inside: 

coachman, and two male laborers. 


The "Yellow Poppy" is my wish 


Winnetka, Illinois. to you for a 

In honor of the season, I was going Very Merr y Christmas 
mic again mention Maher's Christmas rig’ 

tree-trimming. But then appeared in : 

the afternoon mail a holiday card Happy New Year 


from the owner of the Schultz House 
(1907) in Winnetka. The photo, tak- 
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HOW COULDN'T HE HAVE 
KNOWN GEORGE MAHER? 


Wisconsin-born author Hamlin Gar- 
land (1860-1940) seems to have 
known just about everybody. He 
wrote about them from 1880-1934 in 
more than 2,000 pages of memoirs. 
We find him visiting the aged Walt 
Whitman, Jane Addams, Thomas 
Hardy, Edith Wharton, Theodore 
Roosevelt, etc. He called these peo- 
ple "men and women of distinctive 
character.". We join Garland out for 
dinner daily, at the theater nightly. A 
typical chapter heading: "Cass Gil- 
bert, Roy Andrews, Katharine Ger- 
ould, William M. Sloane, lowa City 
again, The Shambaugh dinner, The 
Cliff Dwellers, Steele of Indiana, Re- 
turn to New York, Thomas, Tagore, 
Pershing, Mary Shaw, Baron Rosen, 
Tagore and his son..." The chapter 
headings for the third and fourth vol- 
umes list of who he saw and where 
he was. No indexes; the lists help. 


Born in West Salem, Wisconsin, one 
of the few places where he's remem- 
bered much, Garland grew up there 
and in Iowa and South Dakota. As 
an adult, he lived in Boston, Chica- 
go, New York and bigger Los Ange- 
les. For a time he got caught in the 
single tax scheme. His novel A 
Daughter of the Middle Border 
(1921) won the Pulitzer Prize. Late 
in life, during the Great Depression 
when he was writing these memoirs, 
Garland grew discouraged about the 
future of the United States. Then he 
even saw good in Mussolini. 


The four books are Roadside Meet- 
ings (1931), Companions on the Trail 
(1931), My Friendly Contemporaries 
(1932), and Afternoon Neighbors 
(1934). Sprinkled through are en- 


counters with people closely associat- 


ed with George Maher. 


In the first volume Garland introduc- 
es his friend the Chicago sculptor Lo- 
rado Taft. He reports meetings in the 
1890s in Taft's studio now owned by 
the University of Chicago. The 


Geo. W. 


Top—Garland in Roadside Meetings. Bot- 
tom—in Companions on the Trail. All 
drawings by Garland's wife Constance. 


younger sculptor Hermon MacNeill 
was one of those gathered. Taft was a 
friend of Maher's father-in-law Alden 
Brooks; Taft taught art classes attend- 
ed by Carol Brooks who would mar- 
ry MacNeill. 


In 1895, Garland reports taking Mac- 
Neill and painter Charles Francis 
Browne west to see the sights and 
gain inspiration. He describes Mac- 
Neill as a “lean and keen" Yankee. 
He mentions MacNeill sketching 
cowboys in Colorado and Indians in 
New Mexico and Arizona. He sums 
up the benefits for MacNeill's career: 
"The work he did at Cripple Creek 


and Ignacio helped him to win the 


® 


Roman Academy Scholarship, which 
in turn made him one of the leading 
sculptors in America—and when in 
1927 J helped elect him to the Ameri 
can Academy, I took some credit in 
is education." MacNeill sculptures 
of western figures can be seen in ear- 
ly photos of Prairie School houses. 


As the second volume opens, Gar- 
land tells us he married Lorado 
Taft's sister Zulime in November 
1899. 


In May 1902 Garland hears Chicago 
architect Daniel Burnham speak. 
Burnham is a "great idealist” and 
"one of the most renowned of our 
architects.” 


He was a grave, thoughtful, farsee- 
ing artist, and I rejoiced in this op- 
portunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with him. He liked Lo- 
rado Taft and believed in him 
both as man and sculptor; and it 
was due to this liking, probably, 
that he opened his heart to us that 
day. He outlined his grandiose de- 
sign for improving the Chicago 
lake front, and explained his plans 
for making Washington the wor- 
thy capital of a great nation. As he 
talked, I felt in him the dreamer 
and the poet. The breadth of his 


culture was evident. 


"His designs are academic rather 
than creative in quality, but there 
is something moving in the fact 
that he considers us all fellow ide- 
alists, working toward the enrich- 
ment of American att...’ 


Come 1907 and Garland is busy or- 
ganizing the still unnamed Cliff 
Dwellers. "Taft, Charles Francis 
Browne, and Ralph Clarkson joined 
me in making up a selected list of 
names representing painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, fiction, and 
the drama, and to these men I sent a 
letter stating my plan and asking 
their cooperation." One hundred 
men accepted. 


"June 13. A group of us met and 
made a start on the new club. We 
lunched at the City Club: Lorado 
Taft, C.F. Browne, Charles L. 
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ay 


HOW COULDN'T HE? 


illikan, A.A. Michelson, Clarence 
Dickinson, Herbert Stone, Wallace 
Heckman, Rollin Salisbury, IK. 
Pond, and I. All were heartily in fa- 
vor of the idea." Pond was another 
Chicago archi- 
tect. Maher was 
listed as a City 
Club member in 
the early 1920s. 


Garland settles 
on a name for 
the new club in 
late summer 
1907. He names 
it after a book by 
his friend Henry 
Fuller. "First of 
all, it was entire- 
ly appropriate, 
for our only 
chance of having a home in 'the 
Loop' was to build on top of a sky- 


PLS Secondly, most of our mem- 


ers lived and worked in similar cliff- 
like buildings, but most of all, I 
wished to honor Fuller whose novel 
"The Cliff Dwellers’ had made liter- 
ary use for the first time, of the 
phrase." Fuller decides not to join. 


Garland recalls a lunch at the Cliff 
Dwellers in 1908. "Emerson Hough, 
Howard Shaw, Lorado Taft, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright sat at our table, 
a significant group, in which Mid- 
Western fiction, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture were powerlully represented. 
True, Howard Shaw is something of 
a classicist, an Italian enthusiast, and 
Wright a student of Oriental archi- 
tecture..." Is this Garland's assess- 
ment of the Prairie School? 


Garland speaks to the Chicago Ar- 
chitectural Club in February 1911. 
He urges creating buildings “in pre- 
dominating perpendicular lines." Ma- 
her was belonged to this club. 


The English novelist Arnold Bennett 
visits Chicago in 1912, and Jens Jens- 
en, the landscape architect who 
worked with Maher, tours him 


‘Vs Ralph Clarkson, Robert around. 


And what about Maher as a Cliff 

Dwellers member? We find him list- 

ed as one in the 1916-17 Who's Who. 

By then Garland had moved to New 
York. 


In the third book Garland 
says he's living in Wood- 
lawn—"within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the Midway 
studios of my illustrious 
brother-in-law, Lorado 
Taft." The year is 1913. Be- 
fore moving to Kenilworth 
and neighboring Wilmette, 
the Maher family had lived 
in the Woodlawn neigh- 
borhood in the late 1880s. 


On January 11, Garland 
and Albert Michelson, fa- 
ther-in-law-to-be of Maher's son Phil- 
ip, attend a concert. 


That night I sat in an Orchestra 
Hall box with Professor Michel- 
son, Chicago's world-renowned 
physicist, to hear an American 
composer's 


On November 5, 1920, Garland 
lunches at The Cliff Dwellers club in 
Chicago with William Goodman and 
Charles Hutchinson. "The men at 
the other tables were mainly music 
teachers and architects." Goodman 
was a lumberman; a town in North- 
ern Wisconsin where he had a saw- 
mill is named after him, and I've be- 
lieved for some time that Goodman 
is one of the connections between 
Maher and his Wausau lumber fami- 
ly clients. Hutchinson was an early 
encourager of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and the namesake for the 
Chicago street and historic district 
with several Maher houses. Maher 
was a member of The Cliff Dwellers; 
could he have been one of the archi- 
tects at one of the other tables? Possi- 


ble. 


MacNeill appears again in the last 
volume. He appears as sculptor for 
an entry in a competition called "Pio- 
neer Women.” Then he's at a dinner 
in New York. Says Garland on see- 
ing him, "MacNeil (sic), for all his 
leanness, is in full power..." 


These continuing contacts with The 
Cliff Dwellers, and Taft and Mac- 
Neill in particular, say Gar- 
land must have known Ma- 


program. 


"Michelson is 
not only a 
great scientist; 
he is a painter, 
a skillful musi- 
cian, anda 
graceful and 
dangerous 
hand with a 
tennis racket. 
He ts of Jewish 
descent, al- 
though he does 


not show it, a 


her or about Maher. Even 
so, Garland says nothing 
about Maher. His preferred 
architect seems to have been 
Cass Gilbert who had some 
things in common with the 
progressive Chicago archi- 
tects. But not much. 


Why so much attention to 
Garland when there's silence 
about Maher? Because 
glimpses of Maher by people 
not in his family are so rare 
that we yearn for even pe- 


handsome 

man, small but admirably propor- 
tioned. We agreed that the musical 
program, while able and scholarly, 
was not inspiring. Pieces by Henry 
Hadley, Frederick Converse, John 
Powell, and Arne Oldberg, and 
one of MacDowell's suites made 
up the list of compositions." 


ripheral appearances. 


All this is valuable as eyewitness ac- 
counts. Garland is a (mostly) good 
observer. 


Art this page: Top—Garland in My 
Friendly Contemporaries. Below-in After- 
noon Neighbors. 
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Exhibitions, 


lectures, visits 


Through January 8, 1995, Exhibi- 
tion: "The Ideal Home: 1900-1920." 
J.B. Speed Museum, 2035 South 
Third Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Tel 502-636-2893. Includes pieces 
from Maher's "Rockledge." 


Through January. Exhibition. Pho- 
tographs; sketches; urns; two chairs; 
light hee from the Maher House 
(1892), Kenilworth, Mlinois; light fix- 
tures from Rockledge. At Pleasant 
Home, Oak Park, Illinois. 


February, March, April, dates 
TBA. Lectures: "From Morris to Ma- 
her." Pleasant Home. 


Places to visit. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sun- 
day. Guided tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $3 
for adults, $2 children. Thursday free. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two 
Maher buildings here, his 1921 "aquato- 
rium"-bathing pavilion, an innovative 
concrete block, open-air structure, and 
his 1923 Miller Beach Recreation Build- 
ing. You can walk through and near the 
pavilion; the 1923 building is used for 
community programs, weddings. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 
p-m., Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Maher 
remodeled the picture gallery into a tro- 
phy room. His changes include a hang- 
ing light fixture with Tiffany glass, large 
round table and a fireplace. Working 
with Maher were his assistant Robert 
Seyfarth and glass artist Orlando Gianni- 
ni. 


Hiram and Irene Stewart House (1905- 
06), 521 Grant Street, Wausau. Tiffany 
glass, Orlando Giannini fireplace mosaic. 
Now the Stewart Inn Bed and Breakfast. 
Public tours of the house; $6 a person. 


715/848-1952. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern. 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is a 
classroom building. 


Watkins adminis- 
tration building 
(1911-13), 150 Lib- 
erty Street, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. 


Weekdays. 


Winona Historical 
Society museum, 
160 Johnson 
Street. Maher files 
in library, original 
drawing in direc- 
tor’s office. 


Winona Savings 
Bank and Winona 
National Bank 
(1913-16), Fourth 
and Main. Bank 
hours. Elaborate 
art glass windows 
by Tiffany. Bro- 


chure for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice 
Yawkey House 

(1908, Maher re- 
modeling), 403 McIndoe 


Street, Wausau. Free. 


Posters. 


The color posters here, 
both showing Maher's 
Aquatorium, can be pur- 
chased from The Chanute 
Aquatorium Society. $20 
each and $2 for postage. 
$30 for signed and num- 
bered edition. Check pay- 
able to The Society. Send 
to The Society, 607 South 
Lake Street, Gary, Indi- 
ana 46403. 


Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly® 

Volume 4, issue 3. Four 
issues annually. Index 
early 1995. Donald M. 
Aucutt, ed., 1224 High- 
land Park Blvd., Wau- 
sau WI 54403. Tel 
715/848-2482 evenings, 
weekends. Subscription 
$21 for calendar year. 
©1994, 


Geo. W. 
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Index, Volume 4, 1994 
Citations consist of volume, issue and page number separated by periods, e.g. 4.2.1-4 means volume 4, issue 2 
(April/June 1994), pages 1 through 4. 


Acanthus leaf, 4.3.2 
Alofsin, Anthony, 4.1.13 
“American Arts & Crafts” exhibition, 4.1.11; 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.15 
Andrus, Ellen Eastman, 4.3.2 
Arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
“Architects and Architecture of Kenilworth” exhibition, 4.1.22; 4.2.23 
“The Art that is Life: The Arts & Crafts in America, 1875-1920”, 4.3.12 
The Artistic Traveler, 4.1.13; 4.1.20 
Arts Club of Chicago, 4.14.14 
Aucutt, Don, 4.1.22; 4.3.15; 4.3.16 
. Austrian Secession architectural movement, 4.4.12-13 


Babcock House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891-1994 
demolished, 4.2.22 
Bacon, Frances, 4.3.2 - 
Badger steamship, 4.3.1 
Barratt House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1896 
Ferguson House similarity, 4.4.8-9 
history, 4.2.22 : 
Patten House influenced, 4.1.4 
photographs (exterior), 4.4.9 
Stevens House (Tiskilwa, Ill.) similarity, 4.2.16 
~*~ Bear’s breech see Acanthus leaf 
Behr House, Chicago, Ill., 1916-?, 4.3.7 
Bennett, Edward, 4.3.5 
Blinn, Edmund, 4.1.10 
Bowman, Mrs. J.A., 4.1.10 
Brentano, Theodore, 4.2.7 
Brooks, Alden F., 
father-in-law of George Maher, 4.3.1; 4.3.5 
fireplace motto paintings, 4.3.4 
portraits of, 4.1.1 
visit to 1904 world’s fair, 4.1.2 
Brooks, Carol see MacNeil, Carol Brooks 
Brooks, Elizabeth see Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 
Brooks, Ellen, 4.3.1; 4.3.4 
portraits of, 4.1.1 
Brooks, Frances see Wyld, Frances Brooks 
Brooks, H. Allen, 4.2.4; 4.3.12; 4.4.12 
Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich, 1905 
history, 4.3.1; 4.3.3 
motto, 4.3.4 
Brown, Arthur, 4.1.10 
Browne, Charles Frances, 4.4.16 
Buck, Lawrence 
renderer for George Maher, 4.1.20; 4.3.9; 4.4.2-3; 4.4.10-11 
Burnham, Daniel, 4.1.2; 4.3.5; 4.4.16 


Caldwell, George B., 4.1.10 
Carman House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1908 
House Beautiful notice, 4.1.20 
—, Carson, Thomas, 4.4.10 Z 
Carson Houses, Evanston, Ill., 1904 
history, 4.4.10 
Chanute, Octave, 4.2.22 
Chanute Aquatorium Society, 4.2.22; 4.2.24 


posters, 4.3.10; 4.4.18 
Cheney House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
influences Furbeck House (Oak Park, Ill), 4.1.10 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Car Barns, 1903 
history, 4.3.10 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Passenger Station, Libertyville, Ill., 1902 
history, 4.2.18 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Station, Kenilworth-Winnetka, 1902 
history, 4.2.18 
Chicago Architectural Club 
exhibitions, 4.1.11-12; 4.1.13-14; 4.1.24; 4.4.11 
speeches to, 4.4.17 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club see Chicago Architectural Club 
Chicago Landmarks, 4.4.14 
Chicago Newspaper Cartoonists Association, 4.1.2 
Chipley, George, 4.2.16 
Chipley House, St. Louis, Mo., 1902 
history, 4.2.16 
Church, Ida see Lake, Ida Church 
Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 
King’s Daytona Beach, Florida house similar, 4.1.13 
Clark, Robert J., 4.3.12 
Clarkson, Ralph, 4.4.16-17 
Cleveland, Helen, 4.2.8; 4.2.23 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, Ishpeming, Mich., 1919 
tours, 4.3.10; 4.3.16 
Cliff Dwellers Club, 4.4.14; 4.4.16 
Coffeen House, Hinsdale, Ill., 1900 
influences Furbeck House (Oak Park, Ill.), 4.1.10 
Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
landmark status requested, 4.4.14 
tour, 4.2.22 
Community planning, 4.3.5 
Condit, Carl, 4.2.8 
Corbin, Franklin, 4.4.13 
Corbin, Meta, 4.4.13 
Corbin House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1904 
floor plans, 4.4.13 
history, 4.4.12-13 
House Beautiful notice, 4.1.20; 4.4.13 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 
photographs (exterior), 4.4.12 
photographs (interior), 4.4.13 
poppy flower motif, 4.4.13 
segmental arch motif, 4.4.12-13 
windows 
photographs, 4.4.13 
Crippen, Minnie, 4.2.17-18 
Crippen House, Waterloo, lowa, 1902 
history, 4.2.17-18 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.18 
Stevens House (Tiskilwa, Ill.) similarity, 4.2.16 
Croly, Herbert, 4.1.3; 4.1.6-10; 4.2.4 
Cummings, Kathleen Roy, 4.2.22; 4.3.10 
Maher book, 4.1.3 
Maher lectures, 4.2.23 


Dart, Edward, 4.2.23 

Davenport Co., 4.3.2 

David, Arthur C. see Croly, Herbert 

Delta Kappa Epsilon Chapter House, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1922 (unbuilt), 4.3.8 
rendering, 4.3.8 

Deppmann House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
history, 4.4.10 


r 


Design References, 4.3.10 

Dryden, Ellen Andrus, 4.3.2 

Dryden House, Evanston, Ill., 1916 
Jensen-designed garden, 4.3.7 
Maplewood Hotel design source, 4.3.2 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.2 
school district offices may move, 4.3.10 


Eastman, George, 4.3.2 

Eastman, Luella, 4.3.9 

Eastman House, Spokane, Wash., 1903 
history, 4.3.9 

Easton, Leonard, 4.2.7; 4.3.7 

Edgewater Historical Society, 4.2.22-23 

Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1903-? 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
history, 4.3.9-10 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.9 
renderings, 4.3.9 
sketches, 4.3.9 

Edmunds Manufacturing Co., 4.1.4 

Edwards, Robert, 4.3.13 

Egyptian revival designs, 4.2.4; 4.2.14 

E1fler, John, 4.2.22; 4.3.15 

Engel, J. Ronald, 4.3.7 

Erwin House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 

_ similar to King’s Daytona Beach, Fla., house, 4.1.16 


Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
floor plans, 4.1.2 
furniture, 4.2.24; 4.3.16 
influences Furbeck House (Oak Park Ill), 4.1.10 
lion motif, 4.2.2 
Mosser House similarity, 4.2.16 
Patten House influenced, 4.1.4 
servants, 4.4.15 
Stevens House (Tiskilwa, Hl.,) similarity, 4.2.16 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Velie House similarity, 4.4.10 
windows, 4.1.13 
Ferguson, Christina Bain, 4.4.9 
Ferguson, Robert, 4.4.8-9 
Ferguson House, Sault Ste.. Marie, Mich., 1906 
Barratt House similarity, 4.4.8-9 
history, 4.4.4; 4.4.8-9 
photographs (exterior), 4.4.8-9 
Popenoe House similarity, 4.4.8 
FitzSimmons, Michael, 4.1.13; 4.1.22; 4.2.22 
Foster, George, 4.3.11 
Frederick, Hope, 4.4.7-8 
Frederick, Ruby, 4.4.8 
Fresno Water Tower, Fresno, Calif., 1894 
centennial, 4.3.15; 4.4.13 
Fuermann, Henry, 4.1.10 
Furbeck, Warren, 4.1.10 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
history, 4.1.10-11 
photographs (exterior), 4.1.10 


Garland, Constance, 4.4.16 
Garland, Hamlin, 4.4.16-17 
Garland, Zulime Taft, 4.4.16 
Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Gary panies Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
moti 


wh 


photograph, 4.2.22 
national historic status approved by state, 4.4.14 
posters, 4.3.10, 4.4.18 
restoration, 4.2.22 —_ 
tours, 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Gates, Frederick T., 4.2.18 
Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
history, 4.2.18 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.18 
Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924, 4.3.5 
George Eastman House, Rochester, N.Y., 4.3.2 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.2 
George Washington Maher in Kenilworth, 4.2.23 
Giannini, Orlando 
Nickerson House remodeling, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Stewart House fireplace mosaic, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Giannini & Hilgart, 4.1.14 
Gilbert, Cass, 4.4.17 
Gill House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
Gillette, Jane Brown, 4.3.13 
Gilvison, Edgar C., 4.3.13 
Glencoe, Ill., Plan, 1919, 4.3.5 
Goodman, William, 4.4.17 
Gordon, (James) Hugh, 4.1.13; 4.1.16-17 
Gould House, Kenilworth, Ill, 1892 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
Graham, Ernest, 4.1.2 
Grese, Robert E., 4.3.6-7 


Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14, 4.4.1 
Haglin-Stahr Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 4.2.9; 4.2.11 —_ 
Hasenbalg, Emil, 4.1.14 
Herringbone masonry, 4.1.18 
Hettinga, Mary Jane, 4.4.13 
Hewett, Catherine, 4.4.8 
Hewett, Clyde, 4.4.8 
Hewett, Isabelle, 4.4.8 
Hewett Grocery Co., 4.4.8 
Higgins Stable, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
history, 4.2.18 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.18 
Hilaire see Maher Houses. Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908 
Hill, Henry, 4.1.2 
Hinchliff, William, 4.2.23 
Hoaleches, Julius H., 4.2.15-16 
Hoelscher, Anna, 4.2.15 
Hoelscher House, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
history, 4.2.15-16 
lion motif, 4.2.2; 4.2.15 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.15 
Hollyhock flower motif, 2.4.12; 4.2.2-7 
Hooker, Archie, 4.3.1; 4.3.3 
Hooker, Florence, 4.3.3 
Hooker, Herbert Lloyd, 4.3.1 
Hooker, Mary Maher, 4.3.1; 4.3.3; 4.3.5 
Horswell House, Kenilwroth, Ill., 1893 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
The House Beauiful 
advertisements showing Maher-designed houses, 4.1.19-20 
Hovey, Richard, 4.1.13; 4.1.20 
Hunt, Myron, 4.1.10 
Hutchinson, Charles L., 4.4.17 


(> 


Jannelli, Alfonso, 4.2.22; 4.2.24 


“The Ideal Home: 1900-1920” exhibition, 4.2.24; 4.3.12-13; 4.3.15; 4.4.18 


Immanuel Baptist Church, Wausau, Wisc., 4.1.12; 4.4.13 
International Studio, 4.1.5-6; 4.1.21 
Isom House, Kenilworth, IIl., 1900 

columns, 4.2.17 


Jeffery Co. see John Jeffery Co. 
Jeffery House, Glencoe, Ill., c1910 (attributed) 
columns, 4.2.17 
Jens Jensen, Maker of Natural Parks and Gardens, 4.3.6 
Jensen, Jens, 4.2.2; 4.2.6-7; 4.4.17 
landscape plans at University of Michigan, 4.3.7 
John Jeffery Co., 4.2.9; 4.2.18 
John Toomey Gallery, 4.2.22 
Johnson, Endicott, 4.1.17 
Johnson, Marshall, 4.3.7 
Jones House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
landmark designation resisted, 4.1.12 
Jones-Ridge, Jackie, 4.3.12 


Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907, 4.3.10; 4.3.15; 4.4.15 
Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Kenilworth Co. 
advertisements, 4.2.23 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, Kenilworth, Ill., 1920, 4.3.5 
Kenilworth Hail, Kenilworth, Ill, 1891 
history, 4.2.22 
Kenilworth Historical Society, 4.3.10; 4.3.15 
exhibitions, 4.1.22; 4.2.22-23 
Maher brochure, 4.2.23 
tour hours, 4.4.22 
King, Ernest L., Jr. 
biography, 4.1.14 
King, Ernest L., Sr. 
biography, 4.1.13; 4.1.17 
correspondence, 4.1.13-15; 4.2.9; 4.4.3 
Winona symphony orchestra sponsor, 4.2.11 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
beach house, 4.1.17 
garage, 4.1.14; 4.1.17 
pee 4.1.15-17 
istory, 4.1.13-17 
lanterns, 4.1.17 | 
photographs (exterior), 4.1.15-16 
piano, 4.1.17 
railings, 4.1.17 
renderings, 4.1.14; 4.1.16 
sculpture, 4.1.17 
water tank, 4.1.14; 4.1.17 
renderings, 4.1.16 
windows, 4.1.14 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
andirons, 4.2.22 
balusters, 4.3.13 
photographs, 4.3.13 
carpets, 4.3.12 
chairs, 4.3.12 
photographs, 4.3.14 
chicken house, 4.1.17 
fragments for sale, 4.3.13 
furniture, 4.3.12 
light fixtures, 4.3.15; 4.4.18 
lamps, 4.3.12-13 
lily motif, 4.3.12-13 


piano, 4.1.15 
silver flatware, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16 
silver holloware 
exhibitions of, 4.2.24 
photographs, 4.3.13 

King, Grace Watkins, 4.1.13; 4.1.17; 4.2.9 
King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 

fireplaces, 4.2.24; 4.3.12; 4.3.15 

photographs, 4.1.11 

history, 4.1.11 

in landmarks brochure, 4.4.14 
Kingman, Albert Charles 

biography, 4.3.5-6 

portraits of, 4.3.5 
Kingman, Emma Edwards, 4.3.5-6 
Kingman, Regina, 4.3.6 
Kingman House, Battle Creek, Mich., 1903 

history, 4.3.5-6; 4.3.9 

photographs (exterior), 4.3.6 

windows, 4.3.6 
Kingswere 

family items sale site, 4.4.13 


Lackner House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 
Ladies Home Journal building photographs, 4.1.10 
Lake, Ida Church, 4.2.19 
Lake, Mary Grace Witt, 4.2.19 
Lake, William, 4.2.19 
Lake House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
coachhouse, 4.2.19 
Lake House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 (cont.) 
fireplaces, 4.12.19 
floor plans, 4.2.20 
furniture, 4.2.19 
photographs, 4.2.19-20 
history, 4.4.12 
light fixtures, 4.2.19 
eebtamenhis (exterior), 4.2.20 
photographs (interior), 4.2.19; 4.2.20; 4.2.24 
poppy flower motif, 4.2.19 
sale notice, 4.2.19; 4.2.24 
sconces, 4.2.19 
stencil designs, 4.2.19 
windows, 4.2.19 
Lamborn House, Highland Park, Ill., 1910 
Jensen-designed garden, 4.3.7 
Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910, 4.3.1; 4.3.3 
andirons, 4.3.4 
fireplaces, 4.3.4 
light fixtures, 4.3.4 
photographs, 4.3.4 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.4 
Lane, Kit, 4.3.1 
Lau, Willy H., 4.1.45 4.1.13; 4.1.155 4.2.16; 4.3.13; 4.4.23 
Leach, Arthur B., 4.1.11 
Lightner, Otto, 4.1.5 
ae motif, 4.3.12-13 
Lion motif, 4.2.2; 4.2.15 
Lorch, Emil, 4.2.11; 4.3.6-7 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 4.1.11 
Lotus flower motif, 4.1.20; 4.2.12-13 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
influence on George Maher, 4.1.2; 4.4.12 
Ludowici Celadon Co., 4.1.14 


a 


Lyon and Healy, 4.1.4 


MacNeill, Carol Brooks, 4.1.1; 4.2.23; 4.4.2; 4.4.16 
portraits of, 4.1.1.; 4.2.23 
MacNeill, Hermon, 4.4.16 
Paris stay, 4.1.1; 4.2.23 
Pioneer Women sculpture competitor, 4.4.17 
portraits of, 4.1.1 
ge ha House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
chairs, 4.2.21 
furniture, 4.2.21 
photographs (interior), 4.2.21 
Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 (cont.) 
sale, 4.2.21 
windows, 4.2.21 
Maher, Bessie see Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 
Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 
biography, 4.3.1; 4.3.5 
floral paintings, 4.4.1-2 
Palette Club exhibitions, 4.4.2 
portraits of, 4.4.1 
Maher, George W. 
arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Babcock House see Babcock House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891-1994 
Barratt House see Barratt House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1896 
Behr House see Behr House, Chicago, Il., 1916 
Brooks Cottage see Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 
buildings attributed to see 
Jeffrey House, Glencoe, Ul., ci900 
Stevens House, Tiskilwa, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
buildings designed by Maher see name of building e.g. Fresno Water Tower 
buildings designed by Maher in 
California 
Fresno see Fresno Water Tower, 1894 
Florida 
Daytona Beach see King (Ernest L.) House, 1914-50s 
Illinois 
Chicago see 
Behr House, 1916 
Colvin House, 1910 
Deppmann House, 1904 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, 1903-? 
Heffernan House, 1904 
Higgins Stable, 1902 
Hoelscher House, 1902 
King (Patrick J.) House, 1901 
Lake House, 1904 
Magerstadt House, 1908 
Mosser House, 1901-02 
Nickerson House, 1900 remodeling 
Rath House, 1907 
Scales House, 1894 
Seymour House, 1913 
Evanston see 
Carson houses, 1904 
Dryden House, 1916 
Patten Gymnasium, 1908-? 
Patten House, 1901-39 
Richardson House, 1904 
Swift Hall, 1907-09 
University Building, 1907 
Williams House, 1902 (unbuilt) 
Glencoe see 
Jeffrey House, c1910 
Rubens House, 1902 


Highland Park see 
Lamborn House, 1910 
Rudolph :House, 1907 
Scarborough House, 1907 
Hinsdale see Coffeen House, 1900 
Kenilworth see 
Babcock House, 1891-1994 
Barratt House, 1896 
Carman House, 1908 
- Cheney House, 1900 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Station, Kenilworth-Winnetka, 1902 
Corbin House, 1904 
Gill House, 1892 
Gould House, 1892 
Horswell House, 1893 
Isom House, 1900 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall, 1907 
Kenilworth Hall, 1891 
Lackner House, 1905 
Maher Houses, 1893 
Mallory House, 1895 
McAfee House, 1895 
Odell House, 1912 
Roe House, 1905 
Rugby Headmaster’s House, 1892 
Sears School, 1912-68 
Serrel House, 1907 
Spaulding House, 1891 
Lanark see Wales House, 1903 
Libertyville see Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Passenger Station, 1902 
Oak Park see 
Erwin House, 1905 
Farson House, 1897 
Furbeck House, 1901-59 
Mallen House, 1904 
Sears House, 1905 (unbuilt) 
Tiskilwa see Stevens House, 1900 remodeling 
Winnetka see 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Station, Kenilworth-Winnetka, 1902 
Schultz House, 1907 
Indiana 
Gary see 
Gary Bathing Pavilion, 1921 ‘ 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, 1923 
Towa 
iby ie see Churchill House, 1916 
Waterloo see Crippen House, 1902 
Waukon see Hager House, 1913-14 
Kansas 
Topeka see Popenoe House, 1898 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor see Delta Kappa Epsilon Chapter House, 1922 (unbuilt) 
Douglas see Brooks Cottage, 1905 
Landis Lodge, 1910 
Maher Houses, Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908 
Ishpeming see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, 1919 
Kalamazoo see Woodworth House, 1893-1920’s 
Saugatuck see Maplewood Hotel, 1923 remodeling 
Sault Ste. Marie see 
Ferguson House, 1906 
Murdock House, 1906-07 
Minnesota 
Winona see 
King (Ernest L.) House, 1911-87 
Watkins Administration Building, 1911-12 


Winona Savings Bank, 1913-16 
Missouri 
Kansas City see Velie House, 1904-59 
St. Louis see Chipley House, 1902 
New Jersey 
Mountclair see Gates House, 1902-04 
South Orange see South Orange house, 1901 (unbuilt) 
Washington 
Spokane see Eastman House, 1903 
Wisconsin 
Wausau see 
Jones House, 1906 
Stewart House, 1906 
Wausau Public Library, 1906-94 
Winton House, 1905-76 
Woodson House, 1913-14 
Yawkey House, 1908 remodeling 
buildings open for tours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
carpets 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87, 4.3.13 
Murdock House, 4.4.7 
Carson Houses see Carson Houses, Evanston, IIl., 1904 
chairs designed by, 4.3.12; 4.3.15; 4.4.18 
hotographs, 4.3.14; 4.3.15 
Cheney House see Cheney House, Kenilwroth, Ill., 1900 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway buildings see 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Passenger Station, Libertyville, Ill., 1902 
Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Station, Kenilworth-Winnetka, 1902 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entries, 4.1.11-12; 4.1.13-14 
Chipley House see Chipley House, St. Louis, Mo., 1902 
churches designed by Maher see Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1903-? 
Churchill House see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses see Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Shaft Houses, 
Ishpeming, Mich., 1919 
Coffeen House see Coffeen House, Hinsdale, Ill., 1900 
columns, 4.2.1-8 
Colvin House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Corbin House see Corbin House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1904 
Crippen House see Crippen House, Waterloo, Iowa, 1902 
death, 4.3.1; 4.3.5 
demolished buildings see 
Babcock House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891-1994 
Behr House, Chicago, Ill., 1916 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1903-? 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59 
King (Ernest = House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-? 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902 
Sears School, Kenilworth, Ill., 1912-68 
Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1893-1920s 
Deppmann House see Deppmann House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
designs by year 
1901, 4.1.3-12 
1902, 4.2.15-18 
1903, 4.3.8-9 
1904, 4.4.10-13 
drawings, 4.3.12; 4.4.2 
Dryden House see Dryden House, Evanston, Ill., 1916 
Eastman House see Eastman House, Spokane, Wash., 1903 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago., Ill., 1903-? 


Egyptian revival designs see Egyptian revival designs 
Erwin House see Erwin House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 
exhibitions of decorative arts, 4.1.22; 4.2.21; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Farson House see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Ferguson House see Ferguson House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906 
fireplaces 
King (Patrick J.) House, 4.1.11; 4.3.15 
Murdock House, 4.4.5-7 
Nickerson House, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Patten House, 4.1.5 
Rubens House, 4.2.6 
Wausau Public Library, 3.11 
fountain in Kenilworth, 4.4.15 
Fresno Water Tower see Fresno Water Tower, Fresno, Calif., 1894 
Furbeck House see Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill, 1901-59 
furniture 
Murdock House, 4.4.7 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Patten House, 4.1.6-7 
Winona Savings Bank, 4.2.13 
garden designs 
Rubens House, 4.2.6 
Gary Bathing Pavilion see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Gates House see Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Gateway Development Plan see Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
Gill House see Gill House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
Glencoe, Ill., Plan see Glencoe, Iil., Plan, 1919 
Gould House see Gould House , Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
Hager House see Hager House, Waukon, Iowa, 1913-14 
Higgins Stable see Higgins Stable, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
Hilaire see Maher Houses, Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908 
Hoelscher House see Hoelscher House, Chicago, Ill., 1902 
Hollyhock flower motif see Hollyhock flower motif 
Horswell House see Horswell House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1893 
hospitalizations, 4.3.4-5 
hotels designed by Maher see Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck Mich., 1923 remodeling 
houses designed for himself see 
Maher Houses Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908 
Kenilworth (IL) home, 1893 
illness, 4.3.4-5 
Isom House see Isom House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
Jeffery House see Jeffery House, Glencoe, Ill., c1910 
Jones House see Jones House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Il., 1907 
Kenilworth Club see Kenilworth Assembly Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan see Kenilworth Community Development Plan, 
Kenilworth, Ill., 1920 
Kenilworth Hall see Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 


Kenilworth park commissioner, 4.1.2 
King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla. see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, 


Fla, 1914-50s 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn. see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
King (Patrick J.) House see King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
Lackner House see Lackner House, Kenilworth, IIl., 1905 
Lake House see Lake House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
Lamborn House see Lamborn House, Highland Park, Ill., 1910 
lamps, 4.3.12-13; 4.3.15 
photographs, 4.3.15 
Landis Lodge see Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910 
libraries designed by Maher see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
light fixtures 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87, 4.3.15; 4.4.18 
Landis Lodge, 4.3.4 
Maher Houses, Kenilworth (Ill.) home, 1893, 4.3.15; 4.4.18 
Murdock House, 4.4.6-7 
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Nickerson House, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Patten House, 4.1.8 
lily motif see Lily motif 
lion motif see Lion motif 
lotus flower motif see Lotus flower motif 
Magerstadt House see Magerstadt House, Chicago, IIl., 1908 
Mallen House see Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904 
Mallory House see Mallory House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1895 
Maplewood Hotel see Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 remodeling 
McA fee House see McAfee House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1895 
Miller Beach Recreation Building see Miller Beach Recreation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923 
morning glory motif see Morning glory motif 
Mosser House see Mosser House, Chicago, Ill, 1902-03 
motif rhythm theory see Motif rhythm theory 
motifs see name of motif, e.g. Poppy flower motif 
Murdock House see Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 
name pronunciation, 4.1.1 
Nickerson House see Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
North School see North School 
Northwestern University Plan see Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
Odell House see Odell House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1912 
office buildings designed by Maher see Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 
1911-12 
offices 
furnishings, 4.3.15 
parallelogram-circle motif see Parallelogram-circle motif 
Patten Gymnasium see Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, IIl., 1908-? 
Patten House see Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
plans designed by Maher see 
Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind. 1924 
Glencoe, Ill., Plan, 1919 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, Kenilworth, IIl., 1920 
Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Popenoe House see. Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
poppy flower motif see Poppy flower motif 
portraits of, 4.1.1 
publications by Maher 
“The Western Spirit”, 4.1.20-22 
railway stations, 4.2.18 
Rath House see Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 
remodelings (attributed to Maher) see Stevens House, Tiskilwa, Ill., 1900 
remodelings by Maher see 
Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 
Rugby Headmaster’s House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 
Richardson House see Richardson House, Evanston, Ill., 1904 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-87 
Roe House see Roe House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 


rose motif see Rose motif 
Rubens House see Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 


Rudolph House see Rudolph House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907 
Rugby Headmaster’s House see Rugby Headmaster’s House, Kenilworth, Ill.,, 1892 
sale prices for Maher-designed buildings, 4.1.20; 4.2.21 
Scales House see Scales House, Chicago, Ill., 1894 
Scarborough House see Scarborough House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907 
schools designed by Maher see 
Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, IIL, 1891 
North School 
Sears School, Kenilworth, Il., 1911-68 
sconces 
Lake House, 4.2.19 
Seabreeze see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 
Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt) 
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Sears School see Sears School, Kenilworth, Ill., 1911-68 
segmental arch motif see Segmental arch motif 
Serrel House see Serrel House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
Seymour House see Seymour House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 
silver flatware designed by Maher, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16 
silver holloware designed by Maher, 4.3.13 
sketchbook (1891), 4.4.14-15 
Spaulding House see Spaulding House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 
stable designs, 4.2.5; 4.2.18 
stencil designs, 4.2.19 
Stevens House see Stevens House, Tiskilwa, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Stewart House see Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Sutton House see Sutton House, Kenilworth, IIl., 1907 
Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill., 1907-09 
thistle motif see Thistle motif 
tours of Maher buildings, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
unbuilt designs by Maher see 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Chapter House, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1922 (unbuilt) 
Sears House, Oak Park, ‘im 1905 (unbuilt) 
South Orange, NJ. house, 1901 
Williams House, Evanston, Ill., 1902 
University Building see University Building, Evanston, Ill., 1907 
urns, 4.3.15; 4.4.18 
photographs, 4.3.16 
Velie House see Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Wales House see Wales House, Lanark, Ill., 1903 
Watkins Administration Building see Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
Wausau Public Library see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906-94 
Williams House see Williams House, Evanston, Ill., 1902 (unbuilt) 
windows 
Corbin House, 4.4.13 
Murdock House, 4.4.6-7 
poppy flower motif, 4.2.19; 4.2.21; 4.4.1-3 
Winona National Bank see Winona National Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winona Savings Bank see Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winton House see Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
Woodson House see Woodson House, Wausau, Wisc., 1913-14 
Woodworth House see Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1893-1920s 
world’s fairs attendance, 4.1.20 
Yawkey House see Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 remodeling 
Maher, Madeleine Michelson see Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher 
Maher, Philip Brooks 
autobiography, 4.3.8 
biography, 4.3.1; 4.3.8 
Decorative Arts Building designed by, 4.4.14 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Chapter House designed by, 4.3.8 
King House andirons, 4.2.22 


musical talents, 4.2.23 
Sears School remodeling, 4.2.8 


Stuart Memorial Building designed by, 4.2.22 
studio design, 4.4.11 
University of Michigan attendance, 4.3.4 
Winona State Bank comments, 4.2.11-12 
Woman’s Athletic Club designed by, 4.4.14 
Maher, Sarah Landis, 4.3.3 
Maher Houses 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c1908, 4.3.1; 4.3.3-4 
motto, 4.3.4 
photographs ce 43,3 
Kenilworth (Ul.) home, 1893, 4.2.23; 4.4.18 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
lamps, 4.3.15 
hotographs (exterior), 4.4.1 
Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904 
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history, 4.4.13 
renderings, 4.1.20 
similar to King’s Daytona Beach, Fla., house, 4.1.16 
windows 
sketches, 4.4.2 
Mallory House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1895 
history, 4.2.22 
Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 remodeling 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.2 
Marquette Park Aquatorium, Gary, Ind. see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Marshall, Benjamin, 4.1.2 
Massey, Chikako, 4.3.10 
Massey, Dennis, 4.3.10 
McAfee House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1895 
history, 4.2.22 
McKim, Mead and White, 4.3.2 
McLucas, Grace, 4.2.23 
Mead, William, 4.3.2 
Michelson, Albert, 4.4.17 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923 
tours, 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Millet, Louis J., 4.1.12 
Milwaukee Art Museum 
Maher objects exhibition, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16 
Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital see Milwaukee Sanitarium 
Milwaukee Sanitarium, 4.3.5 
Minnesota 1900 exhibition, 4.2.24; 4.3.12; 4.3.14 
Morning glory motif, 4.3.6 
Mosser, Mrs. Edwin J., 4.2.2; 4.2.16 
Mosser House, Chicago, Ill., 1901-02 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
history, 4.2.16 
Jensen-designed garden, 4.2.16; 4.3.7 
light fixtures, 4.2.16 
ahatmecens (exterior), 4.2.17 
similar to Farson and Patten Houses, 4.2.16 
Motif rhythm theory, 4.1.3; 4.1.20; 4.4.1-3 
Mueller, D.R., 4.2.16 
Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher, 4.3.1 
Murdock House, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 1906-07 
carpets, 4.4.7 
draperies, 4.4.7 
fireplaces, 4.4.5-7 
anetosraake 4.4.6-7 
furniture, 4.4.7 
history, 4.4.4-8 
light fixtures, 4.4.6-7 
motifs, 4.4.5 
photographs (exterior), 4.4.4-5 
photographs (interior), 4.4.6-7 
poppy flower motif, 4.4.5; 4.4.7 
sculpture, 4.4.7 
segmental arch motif, 4.4.5-7 
thistle motif, 4.4.5-7 
wall paintings, 4.4.7 
windows, 4.4.7 
photographs, 4.4.6 


Nevin, Ethelbert, 4.2.11 
New, Claude, 4.1.2 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
fireplaces, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
furniture, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling (cont.) 
light fixtures, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
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Tiffany glass, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Victoriana tour, 4.2.22 

North School 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 

North Shore Health Resort, 4.3.5 

Northwestern Leather Co., 4.4.5 

Northwestern University Plan, Evanston, Ill. 4.3.5 


Odell House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1912 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 

Olbrich, Joseph Maria, 4.4.12 

Oppenhamer and Obel, 4.3.11 

Otis, William, 4.1.10 

Ox-Bow Summer School of Painting, 4.3.1 


Parallelogram-circle motif, 4.2.6-7 
Paris World’s Fair, 1900, 4.1.1 
Patten, Agnes, 4.1.4 
Patten, Amanda, 4.1.4 
Patten, James 
biography, 4.1.4 
Patten, John, 4.1.4 
Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Ill., 1908-? 
Wight mentions, 4.2.14 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-39 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
Croly debate about, 4.1.3; 4.1.6-10; 4.2.4 
entrance, 4.1.4 
fence, 4.1.4-5 
fireplaces, 4.1.5 
furnishings, 4.1.5 
history, 4.1.3-10 
light fixtures, 4.1.8 
Millet work on, 4.1.4 
Mosser House similarity, 4.2.16 
motifs, 4.1.4-5 
photographs (exterior), 4.1.2-4 
photographs (interior) 4.1.6-9 
piano, 4.1.4; 4.1.6-7 
portieres, 4.1.5 
photographs, 4.1.5-6 
thistle motif, 4.1.4-6; 4.1.9 
Pendleton Apartments, 4.1.17 
Perkins, Dwight, 4.1.10 
Persky, Seymour, 4.2.22; 4.2.24 
Pinehurst see Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club, 4.4.11 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
Pleasant Home Foundation 
Children’s Day, 4.2.22 
Christmas open house, 4.3.16 
executive director, 4.2.22 
exhibitions, 4.3.15-16; 4.4.18 
history, 4.3.10 
July 4 celebration, 4.2.24 
lecture series, 4.1.13; 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.15; 4.4.15; 4.4.18 
Pond, I.K., 4.4.17 
Popcorn Millionaire and Other Tales of Saugatuck, 4.3.1 
Popenoe House, Topeka, Kans., 1898 
Ferguson House similarity, 4.4.8 
photographs (exterior), 4.4.9 
Poppy flower motif, 4.2.19; 4.2.21; 4.4.1-3; 4.4.5; 4.4.73 4.4.13; 4.4.15 
Powers, Horace, 4.2.15 
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Rath House, Chicago, Ill., 1907 
in landmarks brochure, 4.4.14 
Reed family, 4.1.17 
Richardson, Charles, 4.4.10 
Richardson House, Evanston, Ill., 1904 
history, 4.4.10 
Rio, Janice A., 4.2.22 
Robertson, Cheryl, 4.1.13 
Rockefeller, John D., 4.1.14 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn, 1911-87 
Roe House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1905 
House Beautiful notice, 4.1.20 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 4.3.2 
Rose motif, 4.3.11 
Rubens, Harry 
biography, 4.2.2; 4.2.7 
portraits of, 4.2.2; 4.2.5-6 
Rubens, Harry, Jr., 4.2.2 
Rubens, Ida, 4.2.2 
Rubens, Josephine, 4.2.2 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902-? 
andirons, 4.2.6 ; 
art glass, 4.2.6 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
columns, 4.2.2 
Croly debate about, 4.1.3; 4.2.4 
fence 
photographs, 4.2.7 
fireplaces, 4.2.6 
floor plans, 4.2.3 
history, 4.2.2-7 
hollyhock flower motif, 4.2.2-7 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.2.6-7; 4.3.7 
light fixtures, 4.2.6 
lodge and stable, 4.2.2 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition, 4.1.12 
floor plans, 4.2.5 
photographs ero 4.2.5 
photographs (interior), 4.2.5 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.1; 4.2.4; 4.2.7 
photographs See 4.2.6 
renderings, 4.2.3 
Rudolph House, Highland Park, Ill., 1907, 4.3.13 
House Beautiful notice, 4.1.20 
renderings, 4.4.3 
Rugby Headmaster’s House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1892 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
remodeling, 4.4.11-12 
Ruggles, Carl, 4.2.11 
portraits of, 4.2.11 


Scales House, Chicago, Ill., 1894 
sale notice, 4.3.16 
Scarborough House, Highland Park, IIL, 1907 
Jensen landscape plans, 4.3.7 
Schoepke, Donald, 4.4.13 
Schomer, Jacqui, 4.2.22; 4.3.10; 4.3.11 
Schultz House, Winnetka, Ill., 1907 
poppy flower motif, 4.4.15 
windows 
photographs, 4.4.15 
Schurz, Carl, 4.2.2-3; 4.2.6 
Schurz, Carl L., 4.2.7 


Seabreeze see King (Ernest L.) House, Daytona Beach, Fla., 1914-50s 


Sears, Richard W., 4.1.11 
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Sears House, Oak Park, Ill., 1905 (unbuilt), 4.1.11 
Sears School, Kenilworth, IIl., 1911-68 8 6 
columns, 4.2.2 
floor plans, 4.2.8 _ 


history, 4.2.8 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.1; 4.2.8; 4.2.10 
Winona Savings Bank inspiration from, 4.2.8-9 
Segmental arch motif, 4.1.2; 4.4.5-7; 4.4.12-13 
Serrel, Fannie, 4.1.17 
Serrel, Wallace, 4.1.17 
Serrel House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
floor plans, 4.1.18 
history, 4.1.17-20 
House Beautiful photograph, 4.1.19 
photographs (exterior), 4.1.1; 4.1.18-19 
sale notice, 4.1.17; 4.1.20 
Seyfarth, Robert, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Seymour House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 
sale price, 4.1.20 
Woodson House similar, 4.1.12 
Shaw, Howard Van Doren, 4.1.6; 4.4.17 
Shepard, Lyman, 4.2.24; 4.3.15 
Silsbee, Joseph Lyman 
Maher’s employer, 4.1.1; 4.1.13; 4.4.14 
Simonson, Brad, 4.3.11 
Simpson, James, 4.2.2; 4.2.7 
Simpson, Jessie, 4.2.2 
Society for the Restoration of the Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium and Octave Chanute’s Place 
in History see Chanute Aquatorium Society 
Soo Hardware Co., 4.4.8 
Soo Tannery see Northwestern Leather Co. 
South Orange, N.J. house, 1901 (unbuilt) 
history, 4.1.11-12 a 
renderings, 4.1.11 
Spaulding House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 
centennial house, 4.2.22 
Spencer, Robert, 4.1.10; 4.2.15 
St. Louis World’s Fair see Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
Stevens, A.N., 4.2.16 
Stevens House, Tiskilwa, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
history, 4.2.16 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.16 
similarity to other Maher-designed houses, 4.2.16 
Stevenson House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
bed & breakfast inn, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
fireplaces, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
history, 4.3.10; 4.3.12 - 
landmark designation resisted, 4.1.12 
photographs (interior), 4.3.12 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Stickley, Gustav, 4.1.2 
Stipes, Emily see Watts, Emily Stipes 
Streisand, Barbra, 4.3.13 
Studio magazine, 4.4.12 
Sullivan, Louis, 4.1.8; 4.1.20; 4.2.22; 4.2.24 
Sutton House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1907 
history, 4.1.10 
Swift Hall, Evanston, Ill, 1907-09 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 


Taft, Lorado, 4.1.1; 4.4.16-17 wo 
Tallmadge, Thomas, 4.3.1 

Ladies’ Home Journal building photographs, 4.1.10 
_ Thatcher, Sharon, 4.3.10; 4.3.16 
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Tiffany Co., 4.2.11 

Tiffany glass, 4.2.12-13; 4.2.15; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Toomey Gallery see John Toomey Gallery 

Toren Restoration Hospital, 4.3.5 

Tripartite arch see Segmental arch motif 


University Building, Evanston, Ill, 1907 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16 


Veile, E.H. see Velie, S.H. 
Velie, S.H., 4.4.11 
Velie House, Kansas City, Mo., 1904-59 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition entry, 4.1.12 
Farson House similarity, 4.4.10 
floor plans, 4.4.10 
history, 4.4.10-11 
landscaping, 4.4.11 
i AES Oe (exterior), 4.4.11 
renderings, 4.4.10 
Vernon, Christopher, 4.1.13; 4.1.22 
Villa Grande see Churchill House, Burlington, Iowa, 1916 
Voysey, C.F.A., 4.4.12 


Wagner, Mrs. Emil W., 4.2.2 
Wales, A., 4.3.9 
Wales House, Lanark, Ill., 1903 
history, 4.3.9 
Warner, Jay Foster, 4.3.2 
Watkins, Grace see King, Grace Watkins 
Watkins, Joseph R. 
biography, 4.1.17 
Winona symphony orchestra sponsor, 4.2.11 
Watkins, Paul, 4.2.9 
correspondence, 4.1.14-15; 4.1.17; 4.2.9; 4.2.11 
Winona symphony orchestra sponsor, 4.2.11 
Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-12 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Wight mentions, 4.2.14 
Watts, Emily Stipes, 4.3.1 
Watts, Robert, 4.3.3 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc. 1906-94 
dedication program, 4.4.14 
demolition, 4.1.12; 4.3.11 
fireplaces, 4.3.11 
photographs (exterior), 4.3.11; 4.4.14 
rose motif, 4.3.11 
Weed’s Resort, 4.3.3 
“The Western Spirit” see Maher, George. publications by Maher. “The Western Spirit 
White, Charles, 4.1.10 
Wicks, Carrie, 4.3.1-2 
Wicks, Frank, 4.3.1-2 
Wight, Peter, 4.2.11; 4.2.14-15 
Williams, Nathan Wilbur, 4.2.15 
Williams House, Evanston, Ill., 1902 (unbuilt) 
history, 4.2.15 
Wilson, Richard Guy, 4.1.13 
Winona Historical Society Museum, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
Winona National Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16, 4.2.13-14 
Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
art glass, 4.2.9; 4.2.12 
columns, 4.2.2; 4.2.9; 4.2.11-12 
contractors, 4.2.9 
cornice, 4.2.11-12 
cues fountains, 4.2.9 
floor plans, 4.2.10 
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furniture, 4.2.13 
grand opening, 4.2.11 
history, 4.2.8-12; 4.2.14 
lighting, 4.2.13 
lion motif, 4.2.2 
lotus flower motif, 4.1.20; 4.2.12-13 
photograph, 4.2.12 
Maher’s commission, 4.2.11 
Maher’s description of, 4.2.12-13 
marble, 4.2.13 
photographs (exterior), 4.2.1 
photographs (interior), 4.2.13 
publications about, 4.2.23 
renderings, 4.2.9-10 
Sears School similarities, 4.2.8 
sketches, 4.2.10 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 
vault, 4.2.11-12 
waiting rooms, 4.2.13 
Wight reviews, 4.2.14-15 
windows, 4.2.12-13 
photographs, 4.2.13 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
demolition, 4.1.12 
windows, 4.4.1; 4.4.3 
Witt, Mary Grace see Lake, Mary Grace Witt 
Woodson House, Wausau, Wisc., 1913-14 
newspaper article, 4.4.13 
photographs (exterior), 4.1.12 
youth center use suggested, 4.1.12 
Woodworth House, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1893-1920s 
history, 4.3.5 
Words (by Maher), 4.1.20-22 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 4.2.22; 4.2.24; 4.4.17 
Amberg House, 4.3.7 
May House, 4.3.7 
professional relationship with Maher, 4.4.14 
Wyld, Arthur, 4.3.9-10 
portraits of, 4.1.1 
Wyld, Elizabeth, 4.2.23 
Wyld, Frances Brooks 
portraits of, 4.1.1; 4.3.23 
Wyld, Merle, 4.3.1; 4.3.4; 4.3.5 
Wyld, Violet, 4.3.5; 4.4.1 
diary, 4.3.1; 4.3.4 


Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 remodeling 
Halloween ghosts, 4.4.14 
Maher remodeling, 4.1.12 
tour hours, 4.1.22; 4.2.24; 4.3.16; 4.4.18 


Index compiled by Carol Kelm, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Thanks to her. 
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